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= | short speech from Lord Granville, the Duke of Somerset rose to play 








candid friend to the late Government. He said that Mr. Gladstone 
had recently changed places with the Peers, whom he declared some 
few years ago to be “ up in a balloon,” and, moreover, had fallen 
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the soft cushions of this aristocratic assembly.” He advised the 
RINCE NAPOLEON'S eighteenth birthday came round on on, os nese a hans a renege tae Euily, ond Laws 
y : arlingford as warnings to refrain from offending strong interests, 
Monday, the 16th =e., and he warp abs therefore, the actual disregarding votes of the Ilouse of Commons, and trying to 
head of his family, having attained his full majority. The Bona- propitiate Irish priests. He thought the Liberals ought to be 
partis i accordingly organised ~ magnificent demonstration, nearly grateful to Lord Cairns for carrying the minority principle, with- 
6,000 Frenchmen, including all the leading civilian members of the | out which they would be in a worse predicament still. ‘Then 
party, presenting themselves at Chiselhurst. After hearing mass, |), attacked the policy of dissolution, described Mr. Glad- 
and one of the worst sermons we ever remember to have read— | stone's mysterious financial hint as to a source of revenue 
asermon in the regular Chadband style, to which we should not clearly indicated, as a thimble-rigging operation, ap- 
have thought no Catholic priest ever stooped—the Prince received pealed to Lord Granville to know “what was under the 
an address ont mae a seply, ee which wo have cuminested other thimble ;” sharply criticised the late Premier's letter to 
elsewhere. It is, on the whole, - fine speech, any moderate, Lord Fermoy about Home Rule, and said that Mr, Gladstone 
entirely free from any divine-right idea, and in full accord with | jinself was the cause of the divisions in the Liberal party 
ge : vadiition of Rs aay went pam aOmnES RS ennags which he had reproached with its quarrels ; the division was due to 
in virtue of a plebiscite, but that reigning, he must be autocratic, Mr. Gladstone’s unscrupulousness in “ licking the very dust off 
andabove the parties, in order toreconcile them all. It has produced | ino feet of democracy.” In fact, the Duke of Somerset was 
a powerful effect in France, deepening the conviction of both just as ‘nasty’ as he could be, far nastier than he ever was 
Monarchists and Re P mablicons that they : and they only, can stay towards a Tory Government, and Lord Selborne’s rather preachy 
Pe tide of Imperialism, and yelping to induce Marshal Mac- little speech on his evil disposition probably did him no good. 
Mahon 7 2 letter ree that he considers the Lord Selborne should have Ait the Duke, not lecturedhim. Then 
Septennat 6 reality. It is assumed in the Assembly . that the Lord Grey backed up the Duke of Somerset, and no one assailed 
speech was written by M. Bouher, but there is a distinct trace Lord Grey. There was certainly an excess of tameness shown 
of another hand, it may be the Prince's own. The only notable by the Liberal Lords under sharp provocation, 
feature of the paper not noticed elsewhere is the total absence of 


any allusion to the revindication of Alsace-Lorraine. 
In the House of Commons, Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell moved the 
| address, in a speech whose chief point was that Mr. Gladstone, 
Commission, It is short and swect, but marked by one clear | having determined to astonish the country, the country in its turn 
etymological oddity, if not blunder, such as Mr. Disraeli is | had determined to astonish Mr. Gladstone, and had succeeded. 
usually said to have avoided. We refer to the use of the word | Mr. Callender, the new Conservative member for Manchester, who 
“relationship,” instead of ‘ relation,” to denote the relative | seconded the Address, did not go beyond the ordinary routine, 
position of ‘master and servant.’ ‘Serious differences have | An unnecessary amendment, not intended to be pressed, having 
arisen and remonstrances have been made by large classes of the | been moved by Mr. McCullagh Torrens, Mr. Gladstone rose, and 
community as to the working of the recent Act of Parliament | after explaining that the Government did not convoke Parliament 
affecting the relationship of master and servant.” We find | before engaging in the Ashantee war, because, if they had done 
in the dictionary, quotations of classical English in which | so bond fide, the operations must have been deferred for a year, 
the ‘relationship’ of guardian and ward is spoken of, but | proceeded to reply to Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell’s attack on his policy 
then that relationship is an equivalent for the relationship of | of dissolution. He described the symptoms of growing dissatis- 
parent an] child. We doubt whether the word can be properly | faction with the Government, and having pointed out that at the 
used to express merely a temporary and official relation. To beginning of the year he saw his way to a complete abolition of 
speak of Mr. Disraeli’s relationship to the Queen would certainly | the income-tax, he declared that for so great a change the 
be eccentric. The Speech is not exciting. The Queen is in | Government required the full confidence of the country, and 
friendly relations with all European Powers, and will “ not fail to | being doubtful of possessing that confidence, dissolved. The 
use the influence arising from these cordial relations,” not merely result had justified the measure, ‘“ A greater number of seats 
“for the maintenance of European peace,” but also for “the bad been transferred from one side to the other than upon any 
faithful observance of international obligations.” She is pleased with | Single occasion since 1832-3,” and though Mr. Gladstone thought 
the Ashantee Expedition and greatly grieved by the Indian famine, | the decision of the country erroneous, he could not “as an 
but has “ directed the Governor-General of India to spare no cost | Englishman regret a dissolution which has given to the people of 
in striving to mitigate this terrible calamity.” Further, the | this country an opportunity of pronouncing” so ‘emphatic’ an 
Speech does not say that the Estimates have been been prepared | opinion on the conduct of affairs. Finally, a fair trial ought cer- 
73 with a due regard to economy,” but simply that they will forth- | tainly to be given to a Government so distinctly entrusted by the 
with be submitted to the House of Commons. By way of work, | people with power. It would have been quite impossible for any 
We are promised a Bill simplifying the transfer of land, an exten- defeated leader to face the facts of the case with more unflinching 
Sion of the Judicature Act, so far as it is applicable to Ireland | courage. 





The Queen’s Speech was delivered on Thursday by Royal 





SPECTATOR. 


Mr. Disraeli’s reply was remarkable chiefly for his snub to | Tirhoot,a quarter, or more probably half, of the people will have 


Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell, who had introduced the hostile element | to be fed, and that Government complains bitterly of the way in 
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| Which, until Sir R. Temple arrived, it was kept in ignorance of 


into the discussion of the Address, ‘ probably without con- 
Our permanent fears, the destruction of women and 


sultation with anybody ;” and for his remark on the silence of | the truth. 
the Liberal Members in relation to the Dissolution :—‘* They were | children, and a sudden collapse in counties believed to be 


silent, and I must confess I admire their taste and feeling. If I | only “affected,” but really without sufficient food, are still un. 


had been a follower of achief so eminent, even if I thought he , changed, but the week’s record shows the activity which ought 
played just three months since. 


had erred, I should have been disposed rather to exhibit sympathy | to have been dis 
than to offer mere criticism. I should remember the great vic- 
tories which he fought and won; I should remember his illus- The Bishop of Manchester, Dr. Fraser, does not believe that 
trious career, its continuous success and splendour, not its acci- | a calamity like the Bengal Famine can be met, or even materially 
dental and even disastrous mistakes.” ‘That was really said in | alleviated, by a public subscription. Being, though a Bishop, a 
‘the grand style,” as Mr, Arnold calls the style suitable to a| man with great moral courage, he said so, and has been furiously 
Indeed, neither Mr. Disraeli abused ever since, by men who seem to believe that a dole of 
| twopence-halfpenny would be a great relief to Gwydyr House, 
| Even Dr. Thirlwall, while uncertain as to the facts, tells him 
| that had he held his opinions, he should scarcely have had the 
Prince Bismarck’s illness, severe gout, is evidently real, and | courage to express them. In fact, neither truthfulness nor 
everything in German politics seems to halt in consequence. The | manliness is expected in a Bishop. Dr. Fraser, however, 
Military Bill has been crippled in committee, and it is even | nothing daunted, writes to the Times to say that he adheres 
rumoured that the German Parliament may be adjourned over | to his opinions, that the amount already subscribed does not 
Easter, to give him time to recover, and make one of those | exceed £50,000-—it was on Friday £55,000—and that this 
speeches which seem to overwhelm his adversaries with their | will not provide food even for a single day; that, con- 
despotic frankness. sequently, the nation is not subscribing, and that to rely 
———— on private benevolence is to rely on a broken reed. There 

A number of despatches from the Gold Coast have been pub- | will be scope for private benevolence afterwards, but the 
lished this week, but the newest of them takes the form of a | calamity itself must be met by the State ; a ‘cold-blooded course, 
series of notes from Captain Glover. The series is full of com- | it may be,” but effective. “ Feeble, sentimentalising philanthropy 
plaints, but as these will be angrily discussed hereafter, they may | js never a loveable object, in my eyes.” A few more Bishops 


certain true magnificence of mood. 
nor his great opponent ever expressed himself better on a 
point of some delicacy than in Thursday’s debate. — 











be passed over, The main statements are that Captain Glover 


was not deserted by his allies, but sent them to execute the | 


programme he took from England—to defeat the tribes east 
of the Volta; that he marched 4,600 men into Coomassie, 
where he was left without food; that the King of Ashantee 
sent him a gold salver and 160 ounces of gold, begging 
him to recross the Prah; that he returned the presents, but 
obeyed the request ; that he received the submission of ‘the 
King Dahkim,” and that in his whole expedition he had only lost 
ten killed, one officer and twenty-four men wounded. It seems 
pretty evident that Captain Glover's share in the campaign is 
still unappreciated, and that he might, if left alone, have reached 
Coomassie with an army of 12,000 men. At all events, he has 
proved that the materials of a Sepoy force exist on the Gold 


Coast. 


Marshal Serrano is preparing for his grand attack on the 
Carlists round Bilbao, but is waiting still, some say for more 
artillery, and others for negotiations with the Carlist officers, 
which do not deserve to succeed. Meanwhile, his opponents 
have defeated General Nouvilas, capturing four guns, and have 
sent a pompous telegram to England stating that General 
Palacios, commanding in Catalonia, is marching on Madrid, and 
after defeating General Callejo at an undiscoverable place, 
has reached Pratz de Llusanes. That is meant evidently to be 
telegraphed to Madrid, and frighten people there, Pratz de 
Llusanes being in the furthest corner of Catalonia. The Duke of 
Cumberland is watching Charles Edward, say, at Lanark, and 
Lochiel is to rush from Berwick, over a great chain of mountains, 
to London. The real fight is round Bilbao, and if Elio had the 
command of Serrano’s means, the Carlists would by Tuesday be 
flying to the frontier. As it is, everything lingers except 


expenditure. 


We note little change in the reports for the week upon the 
Bengal Famine. Mr. Forbes telegraphs to the Daily News that 
North Bhagulpore has been saved, by the exertions of Sir R. 
Temple ; but, on the other hand, the Times’ correspondent states 
that matters in North Chumparun are worse, and it is certain 
that in Dinajpore proprietors anticipate very bad times, and 
Sir R. Temple finds West Dinajpore very bad. The Viceroy 
on March 14th admits that in Durbungah many of the lower 
castes are suffering “from actual famine,” and that there is partial 
failure in Eastern Tirhoot, but adds that arrangements are in 
progress for a daily visitation of each village. All this looks as 
if transport were getting into order in the districts stricken, 
though not, we fear, in the districts which will not be 
struck for @ month or so. The officials on the spot still 
forget that in an Indian district famine never appears gradually, 
but in a sudden outburst. The letters which, however, are 
of course, a month old, are all most gloomy, Mr. Forbes, for 
example, stating that the people are retiring into the villages to 
die quietly ; and a correspondent of the Times affirming that in 


with Dr. Fraser’s masculine sense, and we should soon hear the 
last of their expulsion from the House of Lords. 





The Manchester Chamber of Commerce sent a deputation on 
| Saturday to Lord Salisbury, asking him to put a few gentlemen 
into the Indian Council “ trained to the operations and require- 
ments of trade.” The Secretary of State replied that he had 
always been of opinion that such appointments would be useful, 
but that he found serious difficulties in selecting persons who 
| Were of fitting calibre, who understood the kind of business the 
| Council had to control, who were familiar with finance or com- 
| mnewee, yet so completely unconnected with either that no sus- 
| ptetom could arise in the minds of a most suspicious population. 
He hoped, however, to find one or two as vacancies fell in. To 
find men such as the Manchester deputation really wanted, men 
who will govern India so as to benefit English manufactures is 
easy enough, but to find men such as Lord Salisbury wants will, 
we suspect, be somewhat difficult. If a candidate is in trade he is 
ineligible, if he has retired he is generally too old. 











| Sir P. Wodehouse, the Governor of Bombay, seems to possess 
both nerve and energy. The riots between Mussulmans and 
Parsees which we noted last week were rendered more 
dangerous by the unusual earliness of the Mohurrum, when, with 
| the Mohammedans half mad, a most dangerous outbreak might 
have happened. Sir Philip, therefore, while soundly lecturing the 
| Parsees, who have at such times an exasperatingly gratifying 
' confidence in British rule, informed the Mohammedan Moollahs 
| that the grand taboot procession would this year be prohibited 
|entirely. To show that his word meant action, he raised 
the garrison of the island to 4,000 men, stationed a battery of 
| 12-pounders on the esplanade, and posted guns at the end of 
every great street. ‘The Mohammedans, though furiously excited, 
quailed, and the festival passed over without riot. We rather 
{regret that Sir Philip did not allow the Mussulman procession, as 
| the principle of the Indian Government is to tolerate every reli- 
| gious ceremony, and only shoot down rioters, but his pluck and 
decision are most undeniable. Natives seldom attack a man who 
| hasfaced and defeated them thus, and the Parsees outsidethe island 
are very few. ‘The real reason of the riots is unknown, the nonsense 
jabout the Parsce translation of a book, Irving's “ Life of 
| Mohammed,” which is sold openly in every bazaar, being evi- 
dently a pretext ; but the appearance of the Seedees in the affray 
may furnish a clue. They, at all events, have not stirred without 
their pay, in one shape or another. ‘The police, of course, broke 
down, as they always will break down when the cry of “ Deen, 
Deen !” is once fairly raised. There is nothing for it then but 
the European. 
Mr. Hall, the Conservative candidate for Oxford, has beaten 


the Liberal candidate, Mr. Lewis, by the very considerable 
majority of 462 votes, Mr. Lewis having polled 2,092 votes,— 
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within 190 of as many as Me. Cardwell obtained a month ago,— 
and Mr. Hall having gained 2,554 votes, two hundred or 80 more 
than Sir William Harcourt, who headed the poll in February. 
It is worth notice, however, that even Mr. Hall fell short by 
another two hundred votes of the number polled by Mr. Cardwell, 
the highest Liberal candidate, in 1868. Mr. Hall had great local 
influence, besides showing very considerable gifts as a speaker, 
while Mr. Lewis, though an eloquent speaker also, was a stranger 
to the town. The lesson of the election seems to be that the 
ballot will in the usual way favour social infivence, quite as much 
as it will protect the voter against the weight of social pressure. 
It will relatively diminish the importance of political, and 
increase the importance of all other kinds of influence ;—certainly, 
Oxford, which was Liberal in February, is not to be supposed 
genuinely Conservative in March. 





The Times publishes a number of letters from the Marines, 
which, if they can be considered representative letters, indicate 
an extreme degree of discontent in that valuable force. The 
special occasion is the alleged neglect of Sir Garnet Wolseley to 
honour their services in any way—one letter complains of this 
in terms of genuine pathos—but the discontent evidently lies 
much deeper, one cause at least being the refusal of commissions 
to non-commissioned officers. Only one man out of 14,000 has 
received a commission in five years, and it is most difficult to in- 
duce the privates to fill vacancies among the non-commissioned. 
The writers further complain that they are ‘‘ nobody's children,” 
the Admiralty not caring about them, while the War Office, of 


Mr. Roebuck, M.P., Mr. Goldney, M.P., Mr. Macdonald (M.P. 
for Stafford), and Mr. Thomas Hughes. If a Commission were 
necessary at all,—and though Mr. Disraeli declares it is not 
intended to stave off responsibility or delay legislation, we 
fear it will have both these effects,—we do not think that Com- 
mission a very good one, It has rather too much Judge in it,— 
the great Judges have little time for such matters,—and too much 
alarmist element, and the working-class should have had at 
least three representatives on it, one of whom might well have 
been Mr. Frederic Harrison, unless his objection to another 
Commission was so great as to prevent his acceptance of the 
office. Mr. Stephen, too, who has spent so much time on codifi- 
cation, would probably have been more useful than all the three 
Judges put together, and certainly quite as impartial. It looks 
like a Commission of procrastination. 


We have been misunderstood to have advocated in our 
article of last week on ‘ The Leadership of Opposition,” the very 
injudicious view that Mr. Gladstone should in his own absence 
delegate the leadership on a given subject always to the same col- 
league; and worse still, that he should assign to Lord Harting- 
ton Irish and War subjects, to Mr. Forster Educational and 
Colonial subjects, to Mr. Goschen Navy and Poor-law 
subjects, and so forth. That would be a plan not for 
testing the abilities of his colleagues as leaders, but 
for confirming them in the habit of devoting themselves to 
departmental themes. On the contrary, what we contemplated 
was that Mr. Gladstone’s chief colleagues should have the oppor- 





course, disregards them, and are so angry that they petition for | 
the total disbandment of the corps. Men with grievances are 
common enough, but from the tone of these letters we should | 
suspect the existence of a feeling which the new First Lord should | 
attend to, and at once. | 
The days of economy are over, but those of frugality are just | 
begun. At least the Tichborne Jurymen find it so. They were | 
under the impression that they were to receive two guineas a day | 
for their services, but the Treasury only awarded them a guinea | 
and a half, or 300 guineas each juryman. ‘They are bitterly dis- | 
appointed, and have complained of the award, but without | 
affecting my Lords, who merely repeat (March 13) that they 
have considered all the facts, and regard 300 guineas as no illiberal 
reward. ‘There seems to be a general sense that the money is 
not enough, and it certainly is not, if there was any promise or | 
understanding, which seems prima facie to have been the case. | 
If there was no promise, then the Treasury has avoided, at great 
cost to individuals, a very dangerous precedent. It would never | 
do for the Crown to overpay jurymen who had just given al 
verdict in its own favour. The Treasury, in such cases, has not 


only to be impartial, but to seem so. 





Dr. Pusey and Archdeacon Denison are both much disturbed 
at the proposal for a Diocesan Council, with power to enforce | 
a summary law compelling the clergy to obey the decisions 
arrived at by the highest Court of ecclesiastical appeal. Dr. Pusey 
wrote a letter to Thursday's Times to maintain that the proposed 
Council is inadmissible. And he urges this, first, because the 
laymen in it are to be elected by the Churchwardens of the diocese, 
one of them being often not a Churchman at all, but frequently 
a Dissenter or a heretic. ‘That does not strike us as any objection 
in itself, the duty of the proposed Council being not to sanction 
new principles, but only to decide on the wisdom of applying the 
highest law of the realm to particular cases. Practically it 
would be the non-Churchman and the sceptic who would 
usually be least inclined to press the letter of the law too rigidly. 
Dr. Pusey objects to the proposed Council, in the second place, 
that its object seems to him to be to protect Low Churchmen 
in ignoring the ecclesiastical law, while compelling High Church - 
men not to go beyond it. That is an assumption which is not 
adequately justified. Nevertheless, for reasons explained elsewhere, | 
We are not specially in love with the notion of leaving discretion 
in these cases to diocesan councils,—bodies which seem to us | 
likely to be too wide for the purpose of accommodating new rules 
to old customs, and too narrow for the purpose of determining | 
the general policy of the Church. 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
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Mr, Disraeli announced in his speech on the Address the 
names of the members of the Royal Commission which has been | 
appointed on the Labour Laws. They are:—The Lord Chief | 
Justice (Sir A, Cockburn), Lord Winmarleigh (Colonel Wilson | 
Patten), Mr. Bouverie, Mr. Russell Gurney, Sir Montague Smith, 


tunity of a much wider political range than heretofore, and of lead- 
ing the criticism directed against the Government, now on one 
subject and now on another ;—in short, that if Mr. Gladstone is 
serious as to his own retirement, he should do his best to elicit 
the highest capacities of his colleagues, and give them every oppor- 
tunity of strengthening and maturing those capacities. We observe 
with surprise that a contemporary, which has seldom lost an 
opportunity for years back of holding up Mr. Gladstone to bitter 
censure and even contempt, and which thinks it ‘adulation’ to 
be grateful to him for resuming his leadership for a time, 
yet declares him to be absolutely essential to his party, and 
insists on his giving up all notion of resignation, with an 
air of imperious dictation that is singularly ludicrous. Probably 
it thinks that if he were to retire, Othello’s occupation would be 
gone. Without Mr. Gladstone to rail at, politics would lose their 
savour, Still, that alone is hardly an adequate reason why Mr. 
Gladstone should abandon a resolve which, nevertheless, we 
heartily hope may not prove to be final. But is it not more of 
‘ adulation ’—involuntary, we admit, and therefore, the more signi- 
ficant—to think it impossible that any of Mr, Gladstone's col- 
leagues may learn to supply his place, than to hold, as we do, that 
such a result is possible enough, after a little opportunity for a 
fair trial of their relative powers ? 


We understand that an important post is vacant in St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital,—the Demonstratorship of Morbid Anatomy,— 


| which is very generally regarded as the stepping-stone to an 


assistant-physicianship, and then to a physicianship in the hos- 
pital, and that Dr. Wickham Legg, the author of the paper in 
the last number of the annals of St. Bartholomew's (published 
by Messrs. Longman) on certain surgical experiments made on 
cats, for the purpose of inducing what seems to be a kind of arti- 
ficial jaundice, is a candidate for the office. We doubt whether 
the managers of St. Bartholomew’s will wish to select for 
so important a post in their institution a gentleman who has dis- 
tinguished himself so unfortunately by a series of experi- 
ments, all of which,—though in the first instance made on crea- 
tures under the influence of chloroform—(which, as the operator 
remarked, was essential to the surgical success of the experi- 
ments),—involved a protracted and miserable death. Some of the 
unfortunate cats experimented on by Dr. Legg lived for several 
weeks after the injury had been inflicted on them, and in one 
case at least, the poor creature was a whole week in dying, after 
all the worst symptoms of weakness and helplessness accompanying 
a mortal disease had been observed. Moreover, so far as a layman 
can understand a professional discussion, we do not gather from 
Dr. Wickham Legg’s own observations on his results, that he 


obtained from the pathological grindstone to which he subjected his 


victims any scientitice grist at all worthy of the cost of animal suffer- 
ing inflicted. St. Bartholomew's would not gain, we think, in 
public confidence, by emphatically marking with its favour the 
practice of vivisection, 


Consols were on Friday 92 to 924. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_ 

THE QUEEN’S SPEECH AND THE DEBATE. 
T is quite clear, both from the Queen’s speech, and from the 
Prime Minister’s speech which followed it, that the rdle 
of the Tory party is, for the present, to be dignified repose, 
and a certain magnanimity of attitude towards their opponents. 
The Queen’s Speech sketches out hardly any party work,—the 


main legislative suggestion of the Government, the perfecting | 


of the Judicature Act by its extension to Ireland, and in part 
at least, to Scotland, being just the kind of work on which no 
party feeling is likely to arise; while the Bill for simplifying 
the transfer of land is pretty certain not to meddle with the 
law of entail and settlement in any sense disagreeable to the 
great country families and hereditary peers. On the one question 
which might and probably would have excited party feeling, 
the amendment of the laws relating to labour, Mr. Disraeli 
has shirked an official measure, and referred to a Royal Com- 
mission the responsibility of suggesting an amendment, “ if 
it should be found necessary.” This is a very mild pro- 
gramme, and even when taken with the promise to soften 
down the hardship of the laws affecting the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors, it is not one which promises much angry 
debate. As far as we can see, the only substantial contro- 
versy of the Session is likely to centre round the Budget ; and 
no one can be sure that, even in that difficult matter, Mr. 
Gladstone’s pupil may not manage so tc’ steer his course as to 
avoid anything like formidable attack. As was observed in 
the debate, there is no sort of fear of a block of measures at 
the legislative narrows of the Session, shortened though the time 
has been by Mr. Gladstone’s policy. The Conservatives have 
come in to teach us that even though “calm’s not life’s crown, 
yet calm is well.” And Mr. Disraeli is inaugurating the policy 
of calm with a very elaborate display of magnanimity. 
He gave Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell a very hard rap on the 
knuckles for having presumed, “ without consultation with 
any one,” to twit Mr. Gladstone with his dissolution,—no 
doubt not quite forgetting that in thus grandly repudiating 
any wish to bear hardly on bis defeated foe, he was also to 
some extent paying off an old debt to a follower not quite so 
disposed to accept the word of command from his leader as that 
leader might have wished. 
advantage of Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell’s indiscretion. It was 
evidently a deliberate policy in Mr. Disraeli to take up the part 
of a magnanimous statesman who, having been entrusted by the 
whole nation with its confidence, wishes to be the organ of the 
whole nation, rather than the organ of a party, and to con- 
ciliate Trojan and Tyrian alike by his demeanour. Certainly, 
Mr. Gladstone, who, of course, spoke before Mr. Disraeli, had 
done all that in him lay to facilitate that attitude. There was 
something simple as well as generous in Mr. Gladstone’s admis- 
sion that the dissolution was his policy, carried out in the 
manner which he thought most beneficial to his Administra- 
tion, determined upon as the best means of getting full power 
for the inauguration of a financial policy of great importance, 
but successful only in eliciting that the country was weary of 
his Government and not in love with his proposals. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s words on the duty of carefully watching the set of 
public opinion, and duly giving it the power of freely express- 
ing itself from time to time, ought to be studied and laid to 
heart by the Duc de Broglie, for whose benefit, we presume, 
they were in great measure intended. It was a courageous as well 
as a disinterested lesson for a statesman to give who had just 
appealed to the country and been rejected by the country as 
the result of that appeal, and we do not wonder that it con- 
firmed Mr. Disraeli in his (no doubt) independent conclusion 
that he ought to deal with the Opposition in a generous and 
respectful manner, not in that of a mere party leader. The 
tribute he paid to Mr. Gladstone and the splendour of the 
great victories to which he had led his party, was in ex- 
cellent taste,—on questions of public taste no one has a more 
ready intuition than Mr. Disraeli,—and there can be no doubt 
that if Mr. Disraeli can only sustain the tone he has taken up, 
of sincere respect for the Liberals, even when he himself most 
earnestly opposes their policy, he will have a far greater chance 
of a long reign than if he becomes the mere mouthpiece of his 
own followers. 

The only political danger which seems to be involved in the 
programme both of policy and moral attitude that Mr. Disraeli 
has sketched out for himself, is, we think, a certain tendency to 
cause looseness of organisation, and even party decomposition, 


But that was a merely incidental- 











which may result from so very passive and polite an attitude, 
The enthusiasm of the party will probably suffer,—and ite 
cohesion must suffer if its enthusiasm suffers,—without » 
certain occasional sharpness of combat. A Minister who is 
not in any degree militant, is apt to see his forces melt away’ 
under him. Of course, the Liberals may, if they please, 
remedy this for Mr. Disraeli, by organising repeated and: 
vehement attacks on the Conservative position, but at present 
at least there does not seem much chance of this. The Liberals 
are dispirited, and some of the old “planks in their plat- 
form ”’ have for the present disappeared. On the only question. 
of the day on which, as it is said, the innovators have gained, 
strength,—women’s electoral rights,—the leader of the move- 
ment is now a Conservative,—Mr. Forsyth, the Member for 
Marylebone,—and were there the least danger of the House. 
of Lords accepting what it is held to be not unlikely that 
the House of Commons will pass, the result would probably be 
to exaggerate the apparent strength of the Conservative party 
still more, and thereby to sow the seeds of still greater mis- 
chief. No party is well disciplined or trustworthy without 
the clear sense of a cause and an organisation. Conservatives 
without a constitutional programme of their own, and without 
any sharp attacks of their foe to repel, will be in great 
danger of falling into depression and anarchy. They are the 
party of resistance, and the languor of their opponents will, 
instead of being a benefit to them, be a very great peril. For- 
the present, while they can live on the feat of having stopped 
the triumphant car of reform in mid-career, and so averted a 
great number of imaginary dangers and catastrophes, they will 
do pretty well. But in England no party can live on the 
strength of past achievements. The time will come, and come 
before long, when the grievances which a Government always 
accumulates against itself, will begin to tell, and when the 
fear of what Mr. Gladstone would have done, had he remained 
in power, will lose all its vivacity and significance. Then the 
passive character of the Conservative programme, the absence 
of any rallying-point for the party such as the Liberals always 
had in the reforms still promised, will begin to tell. If Mr. 
Disraeli does nothing, he will lose strength; and if he 
attempts to regain ground by doing something new,—which, 
of course, a number of Conservatives would be sure to 
object to,—he will lose strength even more. We expect 
that his own vivacious imagination, his delight in the grand 
style, his Orientalism of mind, will then induce him to 
make some great bid for popularity, in which he will utterly 
misunderstand the English people, and fall with a fall even 
greater than that which his rival so courageously described on 
Thursday night, as marking the greatest relative change in 
party strength which had taken place since the time of the first 
Reform Act. However, it is of little use to look too minutely 
into the future. We only mean that in this passive mood 
of their own, and still more in the passive temper of their 
opponents just now, lies the great Tory danger. The party 
will crumble away much more easily under the dislikes which 
all administrations earn, if there is no sustained attack on 
them as yet from the Liberal side, than if there is. They are 
a party who cannot afford to be let alone, and yet cannot well 
inaugurate anything great without incurring the reproach of 
innovators. We expect that the want of spirit and unity 
among us Liberals will prove an even greater injury to the 
Government than any variety of Liberal enterprise,-—~however 
formidable,—possibly could prove. 





THE MAJORITY OF PRINCE NAPOLEON. 


; importance of the ceremonial gone through at Chisle- 

hurst on Monday does not, we think, consist in the 
crowd which gathered at Camden Place to congratulate the 
heir of the Napoleons on his majority, however large it may 
have been, and however great may be the names which it 
comprised. There were many Napoleonide, but the only 
Napoleon who could help or hurt the heir was away, and if 
not in revolt, at least sulkily hostile to his cousin’s claims. 
There were many “statesmen” and many notables, and there 
would, but for the Ministry at War, have been many Generals 
present ; but the regime of the Second Empire killed out first- 
class men, and among them all there was no one, M. Rouher 
the Parliamentarian excepted, whom any strong Government 
in France would miss. There was no known soldier there 
abler than MacMahon, no known statesman equal to M. Thiers, 
no party leader with anything like the hold of Gambetta, no 
workman with the democratic rank of Nadaud, no one, in fact, 
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except the Prince himself, whose individuality mattered much. | element of selfishness into any dictatorship, and so destroy 
As for the notables, a régime of twenty years, headed by a| the main advantage a nation can obtain from its power- 


man who sent the enemies he had not seen to Cayenne, but 
who to his friends was even weakly generous, ought, for the 
credit of humanity, to have left behind it at least a few de- 
yoted adherents, even if there were not, as there have been 
since 1805, families in France to which Imperialism is a re- 
ligion. The most important attendants in the crowd were, 
no doubt, the ex-Préfets, of whom no less than 65 out of 87 
appointed by the Emperor worshipped the heir of the fallen 
House ; but even they do not quite prove the 7imes’ conclusion, 
that the officials either loved the Empire, or are satisfied 
that its fortunes will rise again. There are men who, as 
administrators, are useless without the powers which can 
only be conceded by an autocracy ; they were special favourites 
of Napoleon III., who liked able men as long as they were 
not brought in personal contact with himself, and they are faith- 
ful to the régime under which alone they could be effective. 
Men like M. Janvier de la Motte, for example, can work suc- 
cessfully under no other, and will always be followers of that. 
There are plenty of competent Republican Préfects, neverthe- 
less, and as we have said, the true importance of the meeting 
lies in the tone and in the promises of the Prince's own first 
speech. That speech shows beyond all question either that 
he himself has strong ideas, or that he is under the guidance 
of men who are not impracticables, but who, from their own 
point of view, understand France and Frenchmen. If there 
is a little trace of the deceptive hopefulness of the exile, as 
when the Prince says that “the public conscience has vin- 
dicated that great memory [the Emperor’s] from calumny ”—a 
vindication possible to many intellects, but never to any con- 
science—there is also the tone of a Prince who understands his 
own position thoroughly, and the temper of France on most 
important points. The reader of the manifesto, while never 
forgetting the kingly tone, or descending to the level on 
which any accidental candidate has at least equal claims, 
knows well that he can be no heir to the throne sacrificed 
at Sedan; that if he mounts it, it must be by the will of 


the whole French people, consulted as a mass, He there-| 


ful and rapid action. A true dictator should be as lonely 
as a Pope, no inheritor and no transmitter, with country 
for wife, and institutions for his only representatives to 
the future. That can never happen with a Napoleon on a 
throne, and therefore we look for nothing from the Napoleons; but 
the instinct of the English people, rarely wrong except when 
they begin to think, is, we believe, right, when they judge that 
this speech reduces the alternatives before France to this lad 
and the Republic. That France is becoming more democratic 
in the good sense, becomes more evident every week from the 
elections, and if she can only remain democratic in that sense, 
the Republic must, for all the resisting forces, be founded at 
last. But M. de Broglie, head of the Government, though not 
of the Executive, is determined that France shall not become 
democratic in an orderly way, but is intent, by enormous dis- 
franchisements of her youngest and most mobile electors and 
of all candidates not country squires, to make her democratic 
but disorderly,—to compel her most effective three millions to 
long again for the Imperial régime. The disfranchised are not 
wanting the Comte de Chambord, for his flag is the emblem of 
a clerical feeling he very likely does not possess, They are 
not wanting the House of Orleans, for the tradition of that 
House is a suffrage limited as far as can safely be done, or 
farther. They are prepared to accept the Republic, provided 
they are allowed to stay in it, but no one loves the house out 
of which he has been violently thrust. M. de Broglie’s 
Electoral Law, therefore, if it passes, throws the three 
millions into the hands of the Imperialists; while, if it 
does not, it leaves them enemies of any constitution 
except the Republic and the Democratic Empire. As the Re- 
public is established, if it holds on its way all is well, but if 
any accident—such as the prevalence of long-continued distress, 
or another defeat in war, or the persistence of an unpopular 
Minister in retaining power—should tempt the electors once 
more to look with hope to an individual, they are almost 
sure to seek h'm in the heir of the Napoleons, who offers 
them, if not freedom, at least democracy and prosperity. 














fore claims no royalty, and even declares that the Duc de|In mere suspicion of the Assembly, they may turn to the 
Magenta—not Marshal MacMahon, the Prince using the dynasty under whose shadow no Assembly has yet thriven. 
title bestowed by his father—‘the old companion of | The heir is not, they will say, responsible either for his 
my father in glory and misfortune,” will maintain material | father’s errors or his father’s fall. He is not stained with the 
order. But “order is not security.” That can be gained 2nd of December, or responsible for the failure at Sedan. Fail- 
only from the plébiscite ‘“ which is law,”’ “strength restored | ing to govern ourselves wisely, let him govern us, for there is 
to authority,” a ‘long period of security reopened to the/no disgrace, with our history, in accepting the leadership of a 
country.” The “plébiscite is a great national party, without | Napoleon. Competence will matter little, for in 1849 France 
conquerors or conquered, which rises above all parties to| selected a man believed at the time to be an imbecile, the 
conciliate them all,” a promise at least of amnesty for the past. | masses prefer the dark horse, and the few intelligent will have 
The Prince does not shrink from referring to his youth, or hint no certainty that they are choosing an incompetent or im- 
in the usual royal form that for him counsellors may supply the | possible man. The flatteries poured upon the Prince 
want of individuality ; but with a stately separateness affirms, | are, of course, absurd, nor is eighteen the best age 
“The Emperor taught me with what weight authority presses for judging the character of a pretender to a throne. But 
even on manly shoulders,” and the necessity of faith in oneself. | it seems certain that the Prince understands the dramatic 
“This faith shall give me what my youth lacks ; and bound to/ side of his position thoroughly ; that he is already a person 
my mother by the tenderest and most grateful affection, I will | by himself; that he has inherited, probably from his father, a 
work unremittingly to anticipate the march of years till the | definite and distinctive set of ideas; that he is a success at 
hour comes. Then if another Government should receive | Woolwich ; and that a man with rare opportunities of study- 
the suffrages of the majority, I shall bow with respect to the ing him, and in no way a Bonapartist, writes to us thus of his 
decision of the country; but if the name of Napoleon come capacities :—‘“ He will be, nay, is, at least the equal of 
out for the eighth time from the voting-urns, I shall be ready | his father.” It is melancholy even to think of a Caesar again 
to accept the responsibility imposed upon me by the national reigning in France; for Cesarism, when the best is said, is but 
vote.” Remember that these words are now flying through a| despotism directed to modern ends; but it is towards Ceesarism 
country devoted to Equality; that the Assembly has dis-| that this wretched Assembly, with its dread of its own 
franchised all soldiers and disqualified all officers as candidates; | electors, its dread of free speech, or writing, or meeting, its 
that M. de Broglie is striving with might and main to strike | dread of the rise of men of genius, is fast hurrying France. 
three millions of adult males, more than a third of the actual | The Cesar, his machinery, his agents, all but his plébiscite, are 
voters, from the electoral register, and we may understand ready; and M. de Broglie, in pure fear, urges the Assembly to 
the impression they will make upon a people who, but for the | throw him three millions of voters, who include every man with 
personal and honourable obstinacy of one man, would before a bayonet in France, every man so unfixed to the soil as to be 
this have been saddled with a régime they utterly detest, who ‘ready for a coup d'ctat. If the Prince had selected a Ministry 
suffer every day from pressure as heavy as that of the Empire, | to make his path straight before him, he could have chosen 
and who are every day warned by M. de Broglie that his idea | for its Premier none better than the Duke, who understands, 
of a Republic is a stop-gap, till a Prince by divine right—as | of all France, nothing but its Assembly and its dxawing- 





Louis Philippe will be on Henri Cing’s death—shall assume rooms. 
a meg 4 hampered by Parliamentary forms. 
e Prince of Chislehurst may never win. We trust he | THE OXFORD ELXOTION, 


never will ; for he must reign surrounded by the corrupt race | : ' 
who left his father’s throne without an army or a full arsenal, = Oxford Election puts, in some respects, a very instructive 
yet urged him on to war; he must compress opinion, til] under interpretation on the general elections which preceded 
compression originality ceases to exist in France ; and he must, it by so very short an interval of time. Mr. Cardwell having 
keep up the semi- popular, semi-dynastic tradition which | accepted a Peerage, the opponent, Mr. Hall, whom he beat in 
destroyed his father, and which of itself must introduce an | February by a majority of 83, has beaten his successor, Mr.-t 
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Lewis, in March by a majority of 462. The difference, 
however, has probably not been wholly due to the defection 
of Liberal voters, since Mr. Lewis polled within 189 of as 
many votes as Mr, Cardwell polled last month, and had he 
polled even as many as Sir William Harcourt polled on that 
occasion, he would have been beaten, the new Conservative 
Member having obtained more votes than the most successful 
of the Liberal Members got last month, and not far short of 
what Mr. Harcourt (who was less popular than Mr. Cardwell 
in 1868, at the time of Mr. Gladstone’s accession to power,) 
obtained five years ago, when the Liberal wave was in the full 
tide of its flow. These facts mean, as we understand them, first, 
that the enthusiasm of the constituency, which is Liberal so 
far as it is enthusiastic at all, and is only Conservative in times 
of comparative political dejection, has fallen off since 1868, 
when Mr. Cardwell polled over two hundred more votes than 
Mr. Hall, the Conservative, has polled now; next, that it is, 
at the present moment, more disposed to return a congenial 
Conservative than an equally congenial Liberal ; thirdly, that 
the constituency feels strongly the obligation of old claims, 
and is more disposed to return a Liberal of great claims 
than a Conservative of small; fourthly, that, as amongst 
Liberals of tolerably equal claims, it prefers the less 
official, if equally moderate, Liberal, just as in 1868 
it preferred the more official Liberal; and finally, that 
the effect of the great Conservative triumph is, for 
the present, as any one who knows buman nature might 
have predicted, to swell that triumph. In other words, the 
decision of the constituency depended on very fine considera- 
tions indeed, and wavered hither and thither as these considera- 
tions varied. In the midst of the Conservative reaction, Oxford 
remained true to its Liberalism, but then its Liberal candidates 
were both regarded as very moderate Liberals, one of whom, 
Sir William Harcourt, had in a manner given out that he was 
for moderating the pace of the Reform party, had opposed 
himself to some of the favourite proposals of Liberal policy 
while he sat beneath the gangway, and had put forward a sort 
of manifesto of official caution after accepting office ; whilst 
the other, Mr, Cardwell, was always identified with the Con- 
servative element in Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet. Now, however, 
when a Radical who, clever speaker as he is, has been one 
of Mr. Miall’s political associates, and has withdrawn his 
more advanced views only in deference to the Conservative 
current of the day, asks Oxford to return him, the borough 
intimates most decidedly its preference for a Conservative who 
is not thus obliged to hedge in the face of a popular reaction. 
Both Mr. Hall and Mr. Lewis were clever speakers who won 
considerable favour during their canvas, though Mr. Hall clearly 
was the more attractive of the two. Yet we are by no means 
sure that had the Oxford Liberals invited a man of considerable 
prestige and weight to stand,—like Mr. Fawcett, say,—the 
Liberal victory of January might not have been won over 
again in February. As it was, the scales were too equal in 
all that regarded merely personal authority, while Mr. Hall 
had not to confess to a modification of former opinions, and had 
hoth as brewer and as popular speaker everything to recommend 
him,-—cireumstances under which, as it is pretty evident, 
th-re will be a good many, even amongst Liberals by principle, 
inclined to let the Conservative in, even if not actively to help 
him in. Our first general inference, then, is this,—that 
personal considerations are perhaps more important than any 
political consideration for the party whose popularity is, for 
the moment, on the decline, especially under the ballot. Where 
Mr. Cardwell or Sir W. Harcourt won, Mr. Lewis loses, and that 
before anything can by any possibility be conceived as having 
happened to-make the new Government more worthy of con- 
fidence than before. No change so great and rapid in the 
political colour of Oxford’s principles has ever happened. A 


s milar change did undoubtedly take place between the first | 
elections under the Reform Bill in December, 1832, and March, | 
1833, and the election of 1835, when the Conservatives of | 


Oxford obtained a majority even greater than the Liberals had 
obtained two years before. But then that was a change which 
it took two years to effect, instead of a single month. Under 
open voting we do not believe that a change like that between 
February and March of this year, in such a constituency 


as Oxford, could well have taken place in the same time. | 


Men do not like to profess openly that they care far less 
for the principles a candidate holds than they do for his 
standing and social prestige. 


feeling, but as they put it to their friends, ‘It is not worth 
while to excite all the annoyance and estrangement which 


Yet that is what a vast number 
really do feel; and under the ballot they act upon their | 


may be caused by avowing the strength you attach to personal 
considerations, when you are voting against your party ;’— 
such an avowal indeed being really equivalent to a special slur 
on the candidate of your party, as well as to an unpopular 
admission of lukewarmness in principle. Secret voting, as we 
have always pointed out, tends to give a far greater influence 
than open voting to tastes, fancies, caprices, indeed to all 
considerations, weighty or trivial, which are not bound up 
with your political creed; and the Oxford election shows us 
very strikingly how numerous and slight these considera- 
tions are. The only strictly political difference between 
the situation in February and the situation in March was 
this,—that the party which was in Opposition had become the 
party of the Government,—no doubt always a consideration 
that, at the first movement of a shifting tide, tells on the side 
of the Government, but still not nearly enough to account 
for the results. Had a Liberal of great political prestige been 
in Mr. Lewis's place, Oxford would probably have kept its 
faith. But under the Ballot every grain of motive, political or 
otherwise, tells, and many of these are grains which ought not 
to tell. The Liberals should learn from the Oxford election 
that, at least so long as their cause is out of favour, at 
least so long as the Conservatives can keep up their credit, 
the question of the personal recommendations of the candi- 
dates to be selected is one of the first moment. Mr. Lewis was 
a fair candidate, but not a first-rate one. His former ultra- 
Radicalism on Church matters was no doubt against him, and 
his new moderation, though in his favour at Oxford, gave an 
impression of vacillation. Nor was his influence or his politi- 
cal standing sufficient to outweigh these considerations. It 
is clear that the party which has the best choice of men will 
now for some time to come have the advantage in many 
even distinctly Liberal boroughs. If we want to decrease, 
or even to avoid increasing, the Conservative majority, we 
must exercise a great deal of self-control and discretion in 
the selection of our candidates. The Ballot-box, like the 
box in which the Davenport Brothers used to be shut up, is 
subject to the influence of a great many light-minded spirits 
which cannot apparently exert their influence in the day- 
light. We do not in the least believe that these influences 
are more Conservative than Liberal. But undoubtedly they 
are predominantly Conservative while Conservatism is the 
fashion, and predominantly Liberal while Liberalism is the 
fashion. When Liberalism is out of fashion, we must take 
more pains than ever to have such personal considerations as 
we can command on the Liberal side. 

The other important inference we draw from the election is 
that the Conservative reaction is, in very many places, at least, 
by no means one of political principle at all, but one due 
to altogether lighter motives, and motives not in the least 
inconsistent with a reaction in the opposite direction within a 
very short time. Had the Oxford candidates in March been the 
Oxford candidates in February, everyone would have pointed to 
Oxford, as everybody pointed a month or so before to Stroud, 
as a proof of the intensity of the political change. But just as 
we learned in the case of Stroud in February that the election 
of January was due to personal and not to political consider- 
ations, so we may say that we have learned in March that 
_the Oxford election of February was due to personal and 
not to political considerations, or rather to political consider- 
|ations only so far as they are wrapped up within personal 

considerations, and not so far as they are independent of them. 
| We suspect that the whole country is now in some degree in- 
| different to the traditional party cries, and cares much more 
‘for the personal calibre of the candidate than for the party 
‘character of the Government he supports. It is simply 
‘impossible that a constituency which returns two official 
Liberals one month, and an independent Conservative the 
next,—without any even momentary change in the political 
kaleidoscope,—can be deeply wedded to any party principle. 
Yet it is most probable that three-fourths of the boroughs 
which changed their allegiance at the general election are in 
precisely the same state of mind as Oxford, well inclined to 
return Liberals of a moderate and dignified type if they can 
have them, and quite as well inclined to return a Conservative 
of large local influence and persuasive tongue, if such a one 
offers himself, and can be accepted without ingratitude. No 
doubt such a state of mind does imply a kind of Conservatism. 
Indifference cannot be actively Liberal. There is no true Liberal- 
ism without a certain degree of earnestness and enthusiasm, 
without a real and deep belief that some great change is needful, 
and that a specific change would be salutary. But there is a 
| Vast difference between the suspensive Conservatism that 1s 
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well nigh equally well inclined to condemn change and to! to shippers or sent to Europe as a Government remittance ; 
accept it, so long as it is moderate, and the deli- that transport would be the crucial difficulty, requiring pro- 
berate Conservatism which rests on immovable prejudice vision from all India; and that draught by men to the villages 
or a profound conviction that all innovation is evil. If would in the end be the only possible form of local transport, 
there be many instances of Conservative reaction of the then they stand convicted not of negligence, nor of laziness, nor 
Osford type,—and we suspect that the great majority of | of want of humanity, but of incompetence resulting in a huge 
Conservative reactions are of the Oxford type,—the elections calamity. In the case of the Council, it will be seen whether 
do not show anything beyond a belief that we have had enough _ the friction their existence necessarily creates is or is not com- 
reat and important changes for the present, and are disin- | pensated for by the wisdom they infuse into the Secretary of 
clined, for a time at least, for further heroic legislation. That | State. The more papers that are published, the more the 
involves, no doubt, a very considerable delay of many salutary | public will be able to judge with fairness and impartiality 
measures, but it does not involve any belief that what has | upon the benefit or evil of their continued existence. 
been really done has been injurious in principle and dangerous; Nor do we think the divisions of inquiry suggested by the 
in result. Nor do we believe that any such belief exists to any | Saturduy Review at all unfair, though they may require one 
appreciable degree in the country at all. We believe that the | material addition. The official writer asks first that the ques- 
Conservatism of the whole country is almost as ephemeral a | tion about the non-prohibition of export should be thoroughly 
phase of mind as the Conservatism of a borough which sends | examined. So it should, and the result will be, we doubt not, the 
two of Mr. Gladstone’s Ministers to Parliament one day, and | total exculpation of the Viceroy and the Indian Government at 





almost the next prefers the candidate whom it then rejected 
to one pledged to support those ex-Ministers in checking Mr. 


Disraeli. 


THE “SATURDAY REVIEW” ON THE BENGAL 
FAMINE. 

HE Saturday Review is obviously holding a brief for the 
Council of India—the English Council in Downing 
Street, not the Council on the spot, which, for the sake of 
convenience, we always call the Indian Cabinet—and we are 
happy to perceive that it is holding one. Its advocate is a little 
inclined, or was a fortnight ago, to deal in personal misrepre- 
sentations, which we could expose in a line, if it were worth 
while to break through newspaper etiquette ; but it is only 
just that the body upon which next session, or even this, the 
weight of statesmen’s indignation is likely to fall, should be 
fairly represented in the Press. The Council in itself is an 
unmitigated political nuisance, established in defiance of all 
constitutional precedent, compelled to make work for itself by 
revising masses of detail which ought never to be sent home at 
all, responsible for all that financial policy for which the Secre- 
tary of State ought to be responsible, and the main defence of 
the astounding system under which the Viceroy, who can order 
a war, cannot sanction finally any expense beyond 5,000 rupees. 
The single defence for so anomalous and cumbrous a body is 
that its local knowledge enables it to be prescient, and to guide 
the Secretary of State, and if this prescience has not been 
shown, it ought to be swept away as an incumbrance. The 
publication of all its minutes and votes upon the Famine, as 
well as all despatches sent home, will, we cordially agree, 
greatly enlighten the public upon this point,—and, with the 
Saturday Review, we are for the most unreserved publicity, 
providing only that it is complete. The grand political question 
to be decided, after the people are saved or dead, is not whether 
Lord Northbrook is in the wrong, though thatisseriousas regards 
him ; or whether Sir George Campbell is in the right, though 
he also will have to defend himself ; but whether the machine 
set up in 1859, under a feeble compromise between the Com- 
pany and the State, is or is not efficient ; whether, for example, 
the Council increased the mortality in Orissa by concealing 
the famine from England, or did not; or whether it has or 
has not helped to make this famine the awful calamity it will 
now prove, by steadily denying that it would prove a calamity 
at all? Did it, for example, foresee more or less than the 
Duke of Argyll, who, in a published despatch, recorded his 
opinion that every Indian danger tended to exceed antici- 
pation ; while some at least of his councillors held the danger 





home. Apart altogether from the economic question whether, 
if grain were kept in India forcibly, it would necessarily have 
been sold at low rates to the starving population—an assertion of 
which we do not believe one word, as the owners, unless tempted 
| by famine prices, would and could have held over for a year— 
| there are some acts which even famine does not justify, and 
jone of them is the direct robbery of part, and part only, of 
the community. It would have been perfectly fair during the 
Irish famine to lay on the Three Kingdoms an income-tax of 
10s. in the poand if need existed, and such a tax would work, 
but it would have been an outrageous theft to lay it on the 
Eastern Counties alone. That is what the Government was 
asked to do,—to deprive a few rich districts of half their in- 
comes in order that famine should be stopped, not by the 
State, but by a special knot of farmers and landlords. On 
that point Government stands clear. Either they were asked to 
confiscate the rice of ‘ Backergunge "—using that as a word 
for all the territory with a surplus—and Burmah, or they were 
asked to buy it. In the first case they were right to refuse; and 
now let us examine the second, which is part of the Saturday 
Reviewer's next point, the extent of the provision made. 

2. We hold the Government to have been wrong, but 
wrong solely from want of foresight. The Viceroy did buy 
in the market all he thought he wanted, 410,000 tons, and so 
far did his duty to the full. His failure, if any, was in not com- 
prehending the vastness of his need, all the climatic conditions 
of 1770 being present; in not realising that his calculation of 
one-tenth as the pauper class of the population might be 
wrong, at least fractionally—it is, we deeply fear, wrong by 
more even than our estimate, wrong by the difference between 
three-tenths and one-tenth—and in not perceiving at once that 
as grain will keep, the purchase of every pound at any usual 
price could cost the Treasury only a small risk—say, for 
example, there being 800,000 tons to be had, 20 per cent. upon 
the value, or a million and a half. That is the mistake about 
food which was made, and will be so disastrous. The Viceroy 
has not, as we understand his own and Sir Richard Temple’s 
figures, more food than will keep North Behar alive till 15th 
September, his own date, far less November, the date for- 
warded this week by Lord Salisbury to the Lord Mayor. He 
will save Tirhoot, we dare say, and Chumparun, if the whole 
population of Nepal does not come pouring in; but how of 
an immense, secluded, and neglected district like Dinajpore, 
whence the private accounts are already those of men fright- 
ened into fever; of Rungpore, where natives obviously 
dread the worst; and of Moorshedabad, where the prices 








have already passed the famine range? Let the Saturday 
Reviewer reject our anticipations and welcome, if he will 


to be imaginary, and declared that “if one man died of hunger | take Sir Bartle Frere’s map with the populations marked on 
after the preparations made, the Government would deserve to | it, and ask himself, if the worst of those districts are, as we 


be impeached ”? 


wise in calling for the early publication of the papers, because, | will keep the people alive. 


And the advocate of the Council is quite | firmly believe, about to be as North-eastern Tirhoot, how he 


There is not the food to do it,— 


supposing the Council to have been prescient, they will be | unless Sir R. Temple is talking nonsense when he says he wants 


instantly acknowledged to be wise; while if they were short- 


180,000 tons for Tirhoot alone,—and if it were bought now, 


sighted, their disastrous incapacity will, when the ful] truth | how is it to be got there? The rains will be upon us directly, 


“gap” between provision and destitution occurs—be partially 
forgotten. For the Duke of Argyll, for Lord Northbrook, 
for Sir George Campbell, for the Council of India, this 
question of prescience is all in all. Nobody doubts their 
energy, their humanity, or their industry ; but if they did not, 
With the evidence before them, perceive as soon as the jour- 
nalists did that a gigantic supply of food would be required ; 
that there was no rsk worth mention in buying it, as both 
wheat and rice will keep, and if not required, could be resold 





is known—which can hardly be till the now nearly inevitable | and the Reviewer must know perfectly well that if grain were 


sent from London it could not be there, in Central Dinajpore, 
say, in good time. 

3. For—and this is the main point of all—no prescience 
whatever has been shown about the means of transport. The 
papers may reveal anything humanly possible, but they cannot, 
in the face of the Viceroy’s own telegrams, of the corre- 
spondence on the spot, of notorious facts like the sudden order 
of Sir R. Temple for 70,000 carts nearly three months after 
the danger had begun, reveal the preparation of sufficient 
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means for transport even in Tirhoot, where the greatest 
energy, for very obvious reasons, appears to be displayed. 
If this difficulty had been foreseen, as it would have been 
foreseen if the official chiefs had foreseen the vastness of 
this special difficulty—a point foreseen not by us alone, 
but by the entire journalism of London two months ago— 
it might have been met; nay, it could be met even now, 
if the Government would abandon the labour-test, use 
all male labourers to pull trucks or carry rice on the old 
native system, and so penetrate by relays to every accessible 
village. Mr. Forbes, who is watching the operations himself, 
admits that this plan, which we have urged for months, will 


alone reach the villages, but says no order for it could be | 


obtained. The Reviewer acknowledges the difficulty even in 
Tirhoot, but what will he do with Dinajpore, when the need is 
sorest and the rains have come, and the boats can hardly go up 
stream, and carts cannot move a mile a day, and even human 
beings unloaded can scarcely travel? We are perfectly will- 
ing to be contradicted about facts, for every such contradiction 
will show so many thousands saved ; but we ask the Reviewer 
himself, if Dinajpore has only food, on famine allowances, for 
six months from February 20, and if Government sent none 
there till Sir R. Temple’s visit, does he know any earthly 
effort by which the people can be saved? Is it not evident 
that Government expected all who wanted food to come to the 
public works, that the 400,000 or so who have come are, even 
if they are all males, but a section of those to be fed, and 
that those four hundred thousand would have been better em- 
ployed in the portage of grain? The Reviewer's fourth point, 
whether the works are useful or not, does not matter a straw 
to the general question, and might be left to Sir Arthur Cotton, 
who pointed out as soon as we did that such crowds, without 
engineers or supervision, must be useless, but we will say just 
one word upon that matter also. 
in one of his telegrams that the “works” are roads. 
This means that the labourers are making, or ordered 
to make, the embanked roads wanted everywhere in Bengal, 
and seems at first sight sensible work enough. But as 
a road of the roughest kind must in that territory at 
every fifty yards have a covered watercourse, and at every 
thousand yards a serious bridge, and as the labourers do not 
know how to build either, and as the work, being unfinished, 
will be swept away by the rains, and as it is done by carrying 
earth in little baskets from the fields, we submit that our de- 
scription of the whole business as ‘spooning earth from a 
place where it is missed to a place where it is not wanted ” is, 
if rhetorical, as accurate as if it were too dull to read. 





MR. FAWCETT AT HACKNEY. 


"4 hearty recognition which Mr. Fawcett has received at 

Hackney is creditable to the borough, for a speech less 
calculated to win votes by subterfuges was never uttered to a 
constituency. Mr. Fawcett seemed to be even afraid of being 
supposed to flatter, and exaggerated slightly his differences 
with that section of working-men which desires to throw all 
taxation on realised property. Nothing, for example, can be 
more logically perfect than this argument against throwing all 
taxation on realised property, but it wants at least one great 
qualification :— 

“ Nothing, it appeared to him, could be more mischievous and more 
flagrantly unjust than to throw almost the entire weight of taxation 
upon the owners of realised property. And some, forsooth! have ven- 
tured to propound this in tho interests of labour! If capital were 
subjected to such a special penalty, what would be the result ? Capital 
would flow more plentifully to foreign countries. It would be drawn 
away from our.own industry. Was this what labour required? Why, 
capital is the fund from which wages were paid. If capital were with- 
drawn from their industry, the remuneration of labour was not 
more certain to decline than was the tree to wither if it were 
cut off from the fertile soil which gave it vigour and life. (Cheers.) 
But this was not all. It must be remembered that, happily, 
an increasing number of the labourers of this country were the 
posessors of realised property. They had millions invested in co-opera- 
tive and building societies; they had large sums deposited in the savings’- 
banks. How had this realised property possessed by workmen been 
accumulated? Did it indicate some mischievous tendency which ought 
to be discouraged by a penalty, some shortcoming which ought to be 
punished by a special tax? It was not necessary for him to tell them 
that the workman who had realised property had become the possessor 
of it by dint of careful thrift, and by many an act of noble self-sacrifice 
and self-denial. And yet the exercise of these qualities, upon which 
not only the happiness of a people, but also the greatness of a nation 
depended, were to be fined by accumulated taxation, in order that the 
spendthrift who never sayed, the drunkard who never practised self- 
denial, the indolent who never knew what honest toil was, might make 
no contribution to the revenue of the State.” 


The Viceroy intimates | 


| 








taxation on property is, in fact, a penal sentence upon thrift 
ought not rates also to fall on labour, as in the country dis. 
tricts they do not fall? Whether landlord or farmer pays the 
rates, it is certain that the agricultural labourer does not pay 
them, unless in the very way Mr. Fawcett deprecates, by the 
reduction of his wages consequent on the special taxation of 
his employer. He would help to pay if he paid rack-rent for 
his cottage, but this, over the greater part of the country 
he does not do, the rent being entirely artificial. The trae 
answer to that objection is, of course, to be sought in 
the history of English rates, but the argument is not com. 
plete without some notice of the exception to the rule. One 
form of realised capital—land—is specially fined, say, for 
example, by the tithe, and though that is perfectly fair— 
estates being bought subject to that charge—still the demand 
for tithe does diminish the wage-fund of the landowners, 
Nevertheless, for all practical purposes, Mr. Fawcett places the 
economic view in the strongest possible light, at the risk of 
affronting every workman who agrees with Mr. Potter. He 
was equally bold about the Nine Hours’ Bill, telling the work- 
men with plain distinctness that he would support any 
proposal to protect children, but that he would resist 
any suggestion of a legislative limit to the work of adult 
persons, whether men or women. The workmen must limit 
the hours for themselves, for legislative interference was be- 
yond the competence of Parliament, which had no right what- 
ever to single out classes of adults, and say to them, “ You 
shall not work more than a fixed time.” Here, again, we 
should interpose the rider that a nation has a right to main- 
tain its own civilisation, and consequently, a right to say no 
woman shall work in a coal-mine or other analogous employ- 
ment; but Mr. Fawcett walks boldly up to the strongest 
prejudices of his electors, and maintains unhesitatingly the 
right of contract which the Unionists seem frequently to 
condemn. 

For the rest, Mr. Fawcett spoke out as a convinced Liberal, 
ready to follow Mr. Gladstone even though he had made 
errors—as, for example, in submitting a budget to a plebis- 
citum—or, if Mr. Gladstone retired, any other sufficient leader, 
provided only that he were not selected merely for his rank 
or wealth, and declared himself entirely indisposed to des- 
pair of the fortunes of the party. They had to extend and 
raise education, till every competent child in the land had a 
chance of entering a University ; they had to readjust local 
taxation on principles consistent with local self-govern- 
ment, and as fair to the great towns as the rural dis- 
tricts; they had to reform the municipal government of 
London ; they had to place the laws relating to capital and 
labour on an equitable basis, to enfranchise the unenfranchised 
masses, to reform the tenure of land, and to consider whether 
with the wealth of the Established Church “ more could not 
be done to promote the spiritual and moral welfare of the 
people.” In his method of pursuing many of these objects, 
and particularly the last, we should probably differ widely 
from Mr. Fawcett; but they all are objects which a Liberal 
party must seek, and which it is well for that party, in its 
present unnatural depression, carefully to remember. 

It is not, however, for the sake of his opinions that we shall 
be glad to see Hackney thoroughly determined to send Mr. 
Fawcett back to the House of Commons, but because we see 
in him a man who will definitely raise the tone of its debates. 
Let him go which way he will, he will make the discussion 
loftier, more complete, and more beneficial to the country. 
Take the case of India, for example. We totally disagree 
with Mr. Fawcett’s fundamental views of the capacity of India 
to bear taxes, holding that while we have heavily taxed some 
necessaries of the people, such as salt, and outside the Valley 
of the Ganges, land, we have never attempted to tax their 
luxuries, such as tobacco and betel, either of which might 
yield heavy and unobjectionable returns; but a debate in the 
House on Indian finance without Mr. Fawcett to state his 
view, which, on many points is the native view, would be, as 
the House is now constituted, no debate at all, but a 
mere statement, scarcely challenged, of the official wish, 
as propounded by men who, even when thoroughly in 
the right, have not, and cannot have, the minute 
knowledge which he possesses, and which he uses some- 
times well, sometimes in the most aggravating manner, but 
always with a single desire,—that India should be benefited 
by the ultimate decision. He does not on Indian affairs try 


| to represent any party, any “view,” or any person, but India, 


‘and though, as we hold, he often fails, the very loftiness of his 


Does not that go in one direction a little too far? If special | effort raises the tone of every debater hopeful of his support, 
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or liable to suffer under his attack. He speaks the truth as | of a parochial council that it was understood that it would 
he sees it in the House, just as he speaks it in Hackney, and cause the emigration of the Puseyite clergymen in a body from the 
the men who will do that and do it effectively are few and far | Church ; and nobody really wants to alienate a great number of 
between. “He is as bad as a hair-shirt,” says one man, and | somewhat irrational, but earnest men, so long as they can act in 
that is sometimes true; but if ever a body needed an occa- | something like harmony with their people. Now Dr. Pusey’s 
sional touch of a hair-shirt, an occasional reminder that | avowal of his belief that ritualism has been mainly forced on the 
comfort is not everything, that there is some use in troubling | clergy by the laity, gives us a glimmer of hope that he would not 
the flesh, that some deference is due to principle, as well as to | object toa measure which would leave the ceremonial of parish 
expediency, it is this House of Commons, which, acred up to| churches a good deal in the hands of a parochial council 
its lips, consolled up to its chin, may yet be compelled, if | elected by laymen. Of course it is one thing to give a diocesan 
Hackney chooses, to recollect that men not so clothed in the council a right to interfere with the order of worship iu indi- 
modern armour are the subjects of its legislation. To find | yjdual parishes, and quite another to arm the separate parishes 
a brave defender of the poor in & man determined not to rob | with such a right for themselves. ‘The one proposal places in the 
the rich, an advocate of equality in _& man who will defy @ | hands of a majority of the laity (and clergy) of a diocese the right 
mob as readily as a Duke, a fierce critic of officials in a man | to determine where the ecclesiastical law should be put in force, 
who will labour like a slave to master official statements, 18 2! ang where it should not. The other proposal places in the hands 
rare piece of luck, which Hackney can enjoy if she chooses, of the people themselves the right to determine what, on certain 
a —— ea nh ankavae dicount bekaine minor points of ritual and observance, the rule ought to be. It 
o kn a = : . ae a 
that he suits her best. That is rough wooing, but it is for | is obvious that with Dr. Pusey’s views as to the origin of 
rough, intellectual work, and not for hymn-singing, that the | 
late Member for Brighton is wanted in the House. | 


the ritualistic movement, the last proposal might seem much 
less objectionable than the former, and certainly, with our own 
view as to its origin, we should be even better satisfied with 
it than with the scheme of the Bishops. On minor points of 
religious observance, we see no reason in leaving the determination 
DR. PUSEY ON RITUALISM. | of the fair limits of variety in the power of a majority of the 
D* PUSEY holds a very peculiar view about ritualism. He | laity and clergy of a diocese, for on such points it seems to us 
thinks the demand for ritualism has had its origin with the | that the local feeling is entitled to great respect, whereas the local 
laity, and has been forced by the laity on the clergy. ‘That there do | feeling may differ in almost every parishin the diocese. On larger 
exist ritualists among the laymen, and still more of them among | points, such as the determination of the allowable limits of 
the laywomen, all of us who have ever been present at a ritualist | creed, of the general liturgical forms, and again, of moral and 
service know. But we should be very much surprised to hear of | spiritual usage in relation to matters of great importance, like 
a single case in which a majority of the churchmen attending any | Confession for instance, we hold that the law of the Church should 
church, not previously ritualistic, have pressed upon the clergyman | be clearly laid down by the law of the land, and that the clergy 
to wear any of the strange garments characteristic of the ritualist | who will not obey it should be summarily punished by suspension 
movement, or to use incense, or to stand with his back to the! or deprivation, and this not at the discretion of a diocesan 
congregation in the prayer of consecration, or to lead pro- | council, but by requiring the public prosecutor, directly we have 
cessions through the church with flying banners, or, in short, | one, to put the law in force. 
to follow any one of the mild devices for attracting the! It has several times been hinted to the Tory Government, and 
attention of children, and finding vent for the enthusiasm of , we think truly, that they have an opening for introducing 
women, characteristic of the ritualist movement. Every one an ecclesiastical reform such as would be in the truest sense 
knows plenty of churches in which a majority of churchmen have | Conservative as well as Liberal. We cannot help hoping that they 
been annoyed and repelled, and sometimes alienated, by these | may see this, and really strengthen the national Church by pro- 
practices, when thrust upon them by the officiating priests, but we posing some such ecclesiastical reform. And if Dr. Pusey’s letter 
sincerely doubt if there be a church in the kingdom with a con- | be any index of what his friends think of these matters, surely it 
gregation of thirty or forty families where the ritualistic move- suggests a line on which a considerable number of different parties 
ment was supported by the laity. Of course, we except the cases in the Church might be persuaded toagree. Dr. Pusey says that the 
of such churches as St. Alban’s, Holborn, and others like it, in | recent decisions of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
great towns, where the ritualistic service has first thrown off those | may possibly be “acquiesced in” by his friends, supposing those 
who dislike ritualism and then attracted those who like it, till it decisions to be confirmed by like decisions from the new Court of 
is no more a congregation of local residents, but one of all varieties | Appeal. And he further says that if he and his friends should 
of widely scattered ritualists. But with the exception of such prove to be mistaken in thinking ‘‘ that certain usages are in con- 
cases, we honestly doubt whether ritualism is ever more than formity to the English formularies, we should, | suppose, find 
tolerated in any congregation large enough to be in any sense | other ways of expressing a devotion to our Lord dearer 
representative, while in a very large number of churches indeed | to us than life.’ Now, no one, as far as we kuow, ever 
it is certainly not tolerated at all, since it alienates the resi-| wanted to curtail any clergyman’s privilege of “expressing a 
dents and sends them away from the Church. Dr. Pusey’s state- | devotion to our Lord dearer than life.” All the laity so 
ment, therefore, strikes us with pure amazement. We have never | strongly object to is the choice of particular modes of doing so, 
met with even an atom of experience that looks like evidence in | whichseem to them to identi/y themselves with particular superstitions, 
its favour. Ritualism in the Anglican Church has always seemed | like belief in a miracle worked upon the substance of the sacra- 
to us to be entirely and exclusively of sacerdotal origin, and to find | mental bread and wine, and other analogous theological hypotheses. 
whatever popularity it has, among these “ pious women not a few” | If, then, the Puseyites will accept as authoritative the determina- 
who reflect the influence of the priestly caste. But if Dr. Pusey is | tion of competent lawyers that particular practices are not autho- 
right, if ritualism be really of popular origin, and has been forced | rised by the usages of the English Church, and on minor matters 
on the Anglican priests by the Anglican laity, we must claim Dr. | will accept the test of an appeal to popular feeling as to whether 
Pusey’s vote, not indeed for the new plan proposed by the Bishops particular modes of celebrating public worship alienate or attract 
for enforcing the decisions of ecclesiastical law,—which he might | worshippers, we do not see why some sort of solution of the exist- 
fairly say would be made the instrument of enforcing in one ing difficulties could not be arrived at. And it might well be one 
parish customs decided upon by a majority of representatives in | which would lead to a good deal of more important organisation in 
other parishes,—but for a more radical proposal still, which would | future. For once let the practice of associating the laymen with 
give the laity of any separate parish the power of putting a veto on | the clergyman of a parish, for the purpose of deciding on the 
any change in the mode of conducting worship which the clergy- conduct of public worship, be established, and we shall have 
man might propose, and indeed provide the clergyman with a lay the basis of an organisation which may well go much further, 
council of advice for all the disputed questions of his parochial ad- | and lead to a Convocation really representative of the 
ministration. It is clear that while sucha plan would gravely injure | Church, and not the ridiculous travestie on a representative 
the prospects of ritualism, in case we are right in supposing that | body which the present Houses of Convocation of Can- 
the movement is of purely sacerdotal origin, and has found favour, | terbury and York certainly are. We have no guess as to the 
as a rule, only with enthusiastic women, it would greatly improve origin of Dr. Pusey’s dream that ritualism is essentially of lay 
those prospects, if Dr. Pusey is right in supposing, as he/| origin. But we cannot help thinking it a very fortunate thing 
tells the Zimes, that the co-called ritualistic movement “has | that he and some of his friends should give credit to that opinion. 
come mainly from the people, not from the clergy.” We have | Surely if they are prepared to ‘“‘ acquiesce ” in the decisions of the 
always thought it the only formidable objection to the scheme ; highest Court, when deliberately reaffirmed, on the more important 
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questions of ritual, they will not object to let less important 
matters depend on the wish of the laity, by whom, as they con- 
sider, the ritualistic changes have been chiefly introduced. Dr. 
Pusey can hardly refuse such a concession, without seeming dis- 
loyal to his professed faith in the laity as having in so many places 
pressed the High-Church changes on the clergy. 
say that he will not trust the very originators of what he deems so 
great a reform. The Liberals, on the other hand, would be very glad 


to accept the local laity as their Court of Appeal on all minor | 
be a hundred years old; there is about the same chance that you 


matters. And if by so doing we gave an impulse instead of a great 
check to ritualism, of course we should be astonished, but of course, 
too, we should be prepared to maintain that in a country which is 
more and more governed by majorities of the people, there is 
no alternative but to submit. Will, then, the Puseyites really 
stand by their view that the new Anglicanism is of lay origin ? 


YOUTH v. AGE. 
7 OUTH is genius, says Mr. Disracli, and Dr. Beard, of the 
Medico-Legal Society of New York, appears to agree with 
him. At least he has sent us a paper, read before that society, 
apparently with approval, in which he endeavours to defend the 
thesis that we have all of us an undue reverence for Age, and that | 


though regard should be given to the aged, respect should be paid | 
everywhere, as in America, to Youth, which does all, or nearly all, 
the work of the world. He holds that the undue respect for age, 
so marked in the fact that many of the names for governing 
bodies, such as ‘ Senate,” are synonyms for bodies of old men, has | 
arisen mainly from the time it takes most men to become famous, 
thus producing a confusion in the public mind between the time 
of effort and the time at which that effort has been recognised by | 
the world. ‘It may be said of nearly all famous men, as it was | 
justly said of Humboldt, that he had the greatest reputation 
when he least deserved it.” The late Mr. Whitty put the | 
matter more clearly, perhaps, when he said, in his clever, 
scandalous, and nearly forgotten novel, ‘‘ Friends of Bohemia,” 
that power belonging in each generation to the old, and 
the old having little sympathy with the young, everybody 
had to wait long for important position; but he did not, as 
Dr. Beard evidently does, think that the world lost much by that 
arrangement. Dr. Beard argues boldly not only that almost all 
successful campaigns have been fought by young Generals, 
which is partially true, Alexander, Julius Cesar, Marl- 
borough, and Napoleon outweighing Von Moltke and Ra- 
detsky, but that it would be well even to limit the age 
at which statesmen and judges may work, to elect Presi- 
dents and appoint Judges when men are at their highest | 
powers. In fact, he affirms that the brain follows the body 
in its decay; that intellect, allowing for exceptions, begins to 
decay at forty, and that we are all in the wrong in insisting on | 
age as a qualification. He has ‘‘noted the ages at which philo- | 
sophers have founded and announced their systems, at which 
divines and religious teachers have originated their creeds, and 
have been most effective as preachers; at which statesmen have | 
unfolded their highest acts of legislation, of diplomacy, and re- 
form ; at which men of science have made their greatest discoveries 
and written their best works; at which Generals and Admirals 
have gained their greatest victories, and carried on their most suc- 
cessful campaigns ; at which lawyers have led the bar, and physi- 
cians made their explorations in medicine, and artists have painted 
their masterpieces; at which musicians have composed and per- 
formed their most illustrious creations; at which architects and 
engineers have planned and executed the greatest monuments to 
their memories; at which actors and orators have been at the 
zenith of their power, and at which teachers and professors have 
led eras in the service of education.’”’ From these data, which he 
has applied by testing all the great names of history, he has de- | 
duced the following law, and would act on it, apparently even to | 
the length of expelling from public service all men who are beyond | 
seventy :— 


GENERAL RESULTS OF THE INVESTIGATION. 
The golden decade is between 30 and 40 


The silver ~ ‘+ 40 ,, 50 
The brazen ae Pe 20 , 30 
The iron ‘i re 50 «660 
The tin 9 9” 60 ,, 70 
The wooden ,, a 70 4, 80 


Dr. Beard even goes further, and declares that men, besides 
losing their intellects, become worse, often much worse, as 
they become older; that they lose their moral enthusiasm, 
or moral courage, or capacity of resisting temptation and 
enduring disappointment, and frequently sink into senile de- 


He can hardly 


cute some original production in art or literature. 


|bauchees. He even tells all his friends over fifty—we are not 
sure it is not over forty—who happen to remonstrate with 
him, that “the best of your original, pioneering, radical work 
is in all probability already accomplished. The chances are tens 
of thousands to one that you will originate less in the future than 
you have in the past; for, just as we know by statistics that a 
man at forty has a certain average expectation of life, so do we 
know that he has a certain average expectation of original work, 
There is a chance in many, many thousands that you will live to 


will make some great discovery or invention, or conceive and exe. 
Fame and 
wealth may come to you far exceeding your wildest dreams, but 
they will be the result and the reward of the work you have 
already done, or are now doing. Happiness may augment with 
years, because of your better external condition; and yet the 
highest happiness is obtained through work itself, more than 
through the reward of work.” Dr. Beard, as we have said, allows 
of exceptions, as without them his averages could not be made up, 
and allows for qualifying circumstances, but fights hard for his 


general conclusion that, whether we like it or not, age is de- 


generacy, that the turn towards age begins at forty, and that 
after that time men may as well give up originating, except 


| in departments essentially creative, like painting, music, or poetry, 
| Titian painted at ninety and the ‘‘ Paradise Lost” was written when 
| Milton was fifty-nine, but these are no more proofs than Shelley's 
| or Keats’ precocity in verse. 


They do not alter the averages. 

We wust all grow old, and Dr. Beard’s theory is therefore a 
melancholy one for all men, but we suspect it requires modifica- 
tions far more serious than any he suggests. His argument, for 


|example, as to moral degeneracy is, we imagine, absolutely un- 
| true, except in cases such as the two or three he gives, where the 


original nature being bad, the controlling will, which alone, as 
Socrates said of himself, made its owner good, has become para- 
lysed by some secret decline either of nervous power or of the 
healthiness of the brain. Mere experience will usually make men 
better, as it teaches them that pleasure is of little importance, 
dust and ashes in the mouth; that remorse is very bitter, and 
that peace of mind is of almost indefinite value; while as to 
the minor virtues, most people grow more placable with age, 
more grateful for affection, and less susceptible to the small 
ambitions which are the root of half the selfishnesses of 
men. No doubt they very often grow more avaricious, but 
we suspect that it is not from a growing love of money, but 
from the one gain age gives all men,—namely, experience. 
They have learnt to know the value of money only too well. 
With a large section of mankind, perhaps the largest, one of the 
most effective of the virtues—though clergymen bardly consider it 
a virtue—serenity, is never developed till old age appears, yet it 
sometimes so changes men as to produce an impression of a 
distinct and most beneficial change of character. It is, 
in truth, a result, if the faculties are not seriously impaired, 
of a particular form of experience, and Dr. Beard’s allega- 
tions seem to us to depend mainly upon the credit we give 
to that great acquisition. Is experience, or is it not, a new power, 
an actual gain which almost compensates for the loss of youth, and 
even of mature strength? ‘That is undoubtedly the impression 
of most old men, or at least the impression old men choose to put 
forward, and in many of the relations of life it must be true. ‘The 
medical man, for example, may discover nothing after he is forty, 
but supposing him successful, the mere number of cases he has 
treated must, by the time he is sixty, have enlarged his 
power of using his inventions; while as regards statesmen, the 
mere knowledge of men which accretes to them as time 
advances, must be of itself almost the equivalent of a new 
faculty. We exclude, of course, absolutely the faculty, what- 
ever it is, which we call genius, and which, whatever it is, is 
nearly independent of age; aud with that exclusion should 
say that old men, if retaining their vitality, make, on the whole, 


the better bishops, the better judges, the better statesmen, and 
| the better soldiers of the two. 


They are apt, of course, to 
lose power from an over-contempt for youth, though even this 
is not true of, say, Mr. Disraeli, who on Dr. Beard’s theory 
is an old man, or of M. Thiers, who is an old man 
on any theory; but they gain it immensely in experience, with 


‘its absence of rashness, and its recognition of all obstacles to 


success. Dr. Beard will have it that enthusiasm dies with years, 


' but we doubt that, and rather couceive that the expression of it 
dies, many of the great religious teachers, for instance, and many 
more philantbropists, maintaining it to the end. 

| to distrust the philanthbropies which are unreal. 


They only begin 
In fact, D 
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Beard himself, in a rather absurd paragraph on the power of | 
conversation, as one which grows with age, gives up half his’ 
own case. ‘*[t may be said that thought, like money, is a 
possession, and accumulates by compound interest. ..... 
The conversation of old men of ability, before they have | 
passed into the stage of imbecility, is usually richer and more | 
instructive than the conversation of the young; for in conver-| 
sation we simply distribute the treasures of memory, as a store | 
hoarded during long years of thought and experience. Conver- | 
gation is, therefore, justly regarded as the lightest form of intel- | 
lectual labour, and grows easier as we grow older, because we have 
greater resources to draw from. He who ihinks as he converses is | 
a poor companion, as he who must earn his money before he spends | 
any is a poor man. When an aged millionaire makes a liberal | 
donation, it costs him nothing; he but gives out of abundance that 
has resulted by natural accumulation, from the labours of his | 
youth and middle life. When an old man _ utters great | 
thoughts, it is not age, but youth that speaks through the | 


‘ment, the soil itself being cultivated by their tenants. 


of produce which prevailed during and after the American war. 
But since then prices have been slowly falling, till they are now 
nearly equivalent to what they were fifteen years ago. Hence the 
assessment has become in many instances absolutely crushing to 
all but the actual cultivators, leaving no return for capital invested ; 
whilst in other cases, as before mentioned, the cultivators them- 
selves can no longer obtain a living. 

I do not, of course, ignore the difference between Bengal and 
the Bombay Presidency. In the former, as we know, large pro- 
prietors hold the land, paying a fixed assessment to the Govern- 
In the 
latter the Government assessment is fixed only from thirty years 
to thirty years, and most of the actual cultivators hold directly 
under it. The virtual destruction of private ownership in 
land by such a system—the paramount importance which it 
gives to fiscal claims—is sufficiently shown by the fact that 
holdings cease to be known by their local or personal designation, 
and become mere “numbers” in the assessment-book. And 


lips of age; his ideas which, in their inception and birth, | of such “numbers” or holdings we are told that in one talooka, 
drew heavily on the productive powers of the brain, are | —call it “ parish,”—about 25 ‘“ were sold last year by auction for 
refined, revolved, and disseminated almost without effort.” | arrearsof revenue amounting to rs. 280 (£28 4s.); with the exception 
Is thought, which, like a possession, accumulates, no source of | of two numbers, the rest found no purchasers ; and in the column 
power, or does Dr. Beard imagine that wealth is most powerful _of the remarks against several of them, it is stated that the holders 


when there is least of it; that the thousand pounds which, as he | had absconded into the Nizam’s Territory from poverty. All these 


says truly, it is so difficult to save, can do what the fifty thou- 

sand, acquired so much more easily, can effect ? In the most im- 

portant positions of life, what is required of men, even of generals 

or statesmen, is not action, so much as thought, and the thought 

of one man may be worth more than the action of a thousand. | 
Experience will not make a Casar or an Alexander, but it | 
will immensely improve the competence of most men for great | 
positions, and amounts in many cases to a new force, which 
compensates for declining energy and decaying power of originating 
new things, 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


WHY THERE MUST BE FAMINES IN INDIA. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 


Sir,—I have before me one of those pamphlets with titles unin- 
telligible to the English reader, and bristling all through with 
equal unintelligibilities, which frighten off so many of our country- 





numbers, for whom [sic] no purchasers were found, are now lying 
waste.” In another talooka, ‘‘26 numbers, measuring 940 acres, 
were sold for arrears of rs. 232 (£23 4s.), after allowing partial re- 
missions. Nobody could be found willing to buy them.” Ina 
third, nine numbers, ‘* measuring 228 acres, were sold for arrears 
of 56 rs. (£5 12s.), after allowing as much by way of remissions.” 
In a fourth, 15 numbers were sold “ for arrears of revenue 


in the same year, and found no purchasers.” Where 
sales; are effected, the prices received show that the 
saleable value of the land is reduced to a minimum, In the 


Indee talooka, 29 holdings belonging to 25 holders were sold in 
1872 for arrears; the total assessment was about rs. 354 (£35 8:.), 
and the purchase-money only came to about rs. 390 (£39), or little 
more than one year's purchase. In other cases nearly half the 
revenue has had to be left in arrear. 

Bat this is not all. 1t is complained that the land revenue, instead 
of being collected in four instalments as heretofore, is now col- 
lected in two, and so adjusted that the first has to be paid before 
the crops are ripe for cutting, so that the cultivator, living, as he 


men from Indian subjects, —a ‘‘ Report from the Sub-committee of | does, from hand to mouth, must borrow to pay it; that waste 
the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha, appointed to collect iaformation to | lands are subjected to tax, that the cultivator is no longer allowed 
be laid before the East India Finance Committee on matters to collect decayed vegetable produce from the jungles and 
relating to India.” That Committee, as we know, has gone to its | hill-sides (necessary for the growth of rice), or wood from 
grave with the Parliament that appointed it; any report to be laid the forests; that common lands used as grazing-ground are 


before it is addressed to ears that can hear no longer. One's first | 
impression on glancing at such a title-page is to put the pamphlet | 
aside. Especially now, we cannot help fancying that Bengal is and | 
should be the all-engrossing subject for whomsoever can be led to| 
care for anything Indian. Why divert public attention now to| 
Poona? Already amidst the wail of these many millions in the | 
North-East, another cry of famine is coming up from the far South, | 
—from Travancore, and Tinnevelly, and ‘Tanjore,—which is but | 
too likely to pass unheeded. Surely these men of Western India | 
can wait. 

It was thus with no favourable impressions that I began looking | 
through the pages of the Report,—issued apparently by a com- | 
mittee of an association of natives in Poona, with branches 
throughout the country, which committee was appointed ‘ to| 
inquire into the state of the agricultural classes, the pressure of 
the land revenue under the old and the new assessments, the 
increase of local and imperial taxation, and the working of the | 
forest and other departments of revenue.” But soon I saw that 
which made me feel that what I was reading was not out of time 
or out of place even during a Bengal famine. For it showed that 
whilst famine was raging in the North-East of India, and was 
imminent in the South, land was actually going out of cultivation 
in the West through the pressure of taxation ; that some of the 
cultivators were being driven to take refuge in neighbouring native 
states from state-imposed starvation in our own territory; that a 
large number of others, though nominally holding land, were 
subsisting only on the bare wages of their labour ; that, in short, 
if famine was not yet at hand, man’s shortsightedness was pre- 
paring everything to facilitate its ravages. 


It is the old story,—over-assessment, either through the raising 


sold off, so that in one talooka famous for its horses, in one 
village of which there used to be as many as 200 brood mares, 
there are no horses left ; that a practice, at one time abolished, of 
requiring security (on stamped paper) from the cultivator for the 
payment of his assessment (fancy calling on the British taxpayer 
to give a stamped bond beforehand for payment of his taxes !) has 
been revived ; that an enormous interest—one half-pie per day 
on every rupee, or over 95 per cent. per annum—is charged on 
arrears of land-tax, &c. Meanwhile, it is said that whilst the 
rains have become more irregular, there has been ‘‘sad neglect in 
utilising and storing up the rain-water...... In most parts of 
the country the old reservoirs have been filled up with the silt, 
and the old aqueducts and canal works have goue to ruin.” One 
grotesque instance of fiscal perversity, no longer towards the 
agriculturist, must be added: ** A tax has been recently levied on 
the Tanna district from fishermen for drying their fishes on the 
sea-shore,”—the salt duty having, on the other hand, been increased 
four times in the last ten years, the first time by 33 per cent. 
Now,—without supposing that complaints are universal, or that 


evidence of a contrary tendency might not be adduced,—noting 


with regret the leading character of some of the questions addressed 
to witnesses (‘‘ Give examples of oppression practised by executive 
officers,” &c.),—it appears to me, nevertheless, that facts are 
stated here which are of the utmost consequence to the whole of 
India. For they show that, notwithstanding what I firmly believe 
to be the just and benevolent intentions of the Queen’s Govern- 
ment, the revenue administration of India shows a tendency 
to lapse once more towards that intolerable fiscal oppres- 
siveness which has ere this well nigh laid waste whole 
provinces for years (Bundeleund to wit). The authors of the 


of the rate itself, or through over-strictuess in its application. Report speak of the view ‘‘ that, by the fact of conquest, the 
What seems to have happened is this. A new revenue settlement rulers of the country have become the absolute proprietors of the 
has been proceeding on the footing of the vastly enhanced prices land in the same sense in which private individuals are owners of 
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their movable or immovable property, and that as such owner 
Government is entitled to demand the whole of the rent proper of 
the land,” as *‘ now gaining favour with the ruling classes.” We 
know of old that miserable doctrinairism, which was scourging 
the North-West into a wilderness, until the thirty years’ settle- 
ment was introduced ; which, according to the testimony of that 
eminent Governor whom India trained up to heal the sores left by 
Mr. Eyre’s ferocious stupidity in Jamaica, Sir J. P. Grant, rendered 
n Madras the land valueless, ‘* the contentions there being when 
a ryot is forced not to give up, but to take land.” One had fain 
thought it had been extinguished for ever by all the lessons of 
the past. Yet we see it now in actual effect in Bombay, near to 
the metropolis of Western India, India’s leading gateway for the 








admission of European influences. Under pressure of the land 
assessment, taking from the soil the whole profits of cultivation, 
or within a fraction thereof, land has once more come to sell at a 
twelvemonth’s purchase, or to be unsaleable. And this in the face 
of a Bengal famine, crying to us, ‘‘Set thine house in order!” 

Kor remember: Thanks to the permanent settlement of Bengal, 
land there sells for over twenty years’ purchase, and a class of 
landowners have been raised up who, whether they will it or no, 
stand always more or less between the cultivator and starvation, 
aiding him by their necessary expenditure, even if they do not 
willingly contribute to his wants, or are not compelled by the 
State to do so, and thus enormously facilitating the task of the 





State in any emergency like the present. But suppose famine to 
arise in districts rack-rented by the Government land-tax, no such 
middle-class exists to share the burthen, which must fall directly 
with all its crushing weight upon the State. And can you believe 
that it will keep away? Does not such rack-renting directly 
invite it? And in the meanwhile, does it not add negatively 
to the burthen of the Bengal Famine itself, through every acre 
that it throws out of cultivation, every sale of cattle or other 
appliances (the sale of cattle and implements of husbandry 
for small arrears is one of the complaints in the Report on 
which I have not had leisure to dwell), through every cultivator 
whom it reduces to a bare subsistence? And if methods of 
administration so short-sighted, so ruinous ultimately, can be 
practised in Bombay, is there not ground for fear lest they should 
also be in course of application elsewhere? To take one instance 
only,—is it in Bombay alone that the State exacts the monstrous 
usury of over 95 per cent. per annum on arrears of assessment, or 
does the exaction apply to all India ? 

Lord Salisbury has ere this shown a grasp of Indian subjects, 
let bim look to this one, even without delay. If, in the free 
countries of the Western world, the rights of individuals are often 
apt to weigh too heavily in the scales against those of the State, 
and individual property, in land especially, becomes often on 
certain questions a very dictator and despot, the case is entirely 
reversed in these ancient Oriental lands, where the State is 
traditionally all, and the individual next to nothing. There the 
rights of the governed, and above all, the right of property in land, 
whether held solely or in copartnerships, have to be cherished, 
strengthened, developed in every way, in order to give backbone 
to the people. The statesman who shall establish, against all the 
theorising and practice of ‘‘ whole-rent” dcctrinaires, a substan- 
tial, really valuable right of property in land throughout the 
length and breadth of India, will confer on her the greatest social 











boon she has yet received, and one which may result in boundless 
and ultimate advantage to England herself.—I am, Sir, &c., 

md. | 

(J. M. L.” is absolutely right, but he forgets the Indian Con- | 

For any reform like this Lord Salisbury is as powerless | 

The Council is absolute, and to convince the Council, 

Artillery is wasted on cotton-bales.—Ep. 


stitution. 
as himself. 
you must burn it up. 
Spectator. ] 





| 

AFRICA OF THE ANCIENTS. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.) | 

Sir,—If we are to admit the hypothesis that the ships of the | 

Carthaginians performed their circumnavigation by passing through | 

a Mediterranean Sea, which, at the time of their voyage, would | 
have bisected the African continent, we must also face the infer- | 
ence that such a channel would also have bisected the river-courses 
at present existing, an admission which would involve many 


highly material modifications in the features of physical geography, 
which we have no authority for supposing have been very mate- | 
rially changed since the time of Herodotus. 

Elevation and depression are well-recognised geological forces. 
No modern landscape has been produced without their influence. | 
The Great Desert has ceased to be the bed of the ocean. 


This, 


however, did not affect the Carthaginians, for at this long-distant 
epoch Lower Egypt must also have been covered by salt water, and 
those fresh waters which afterwards became the Nile have dis. 
charged their overflow, not into the Mediterranean, but into the 
intersecting sea, which it is assumed the Carthaginians navigated, 

Then, too, let it be remembered Nilus is the very cause and 
raison détre of Egypt's existence, of its very origin, its mythical 
civilisation, of its marvellous antiquity. Granting even the 
existence of land where Egypt now stands, there would be no Nile, 
with its periodical outflow, for the supply would be cut off by the 
intersecting sea. 

Now we know that there is no question at all about the early exist- 
ence of Egypt, and the assumption, therefore, of the Carthaginian 
voyage, by an inland route, has to contend with the co-existence 
of a river of which there can be no question also, and must, there- 
fore, be withdrawn. During the European glacial period, ships, 
or canoes, might have navigated the inland sea, but at this epoch 
the Phoenician race had not arisen.—I am, Sir, &c., J. E. K. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THB “ SPKCTATOR.”] 

Sim,—Having read a discussion some time ago on the possibility 
of the circumnavigation of Africa by the Phoenicians serving 
Pharaoh Necho, I feel perfectly satisfied that some of the argu- 
ments adduced against its feasibility by Mr. Jenkins are quite 
untenable; and that gentleman does not seem to be aware that 
not many years ago a large galley was found embedded in the sea 
beach of Delagoa or Sofala Bay, which was regarded by experts 
as a relic of the expedition, and strongly corroborative of ancient 
records. ‘The subject has also been discussed in the Nautical 
Magazine and Ocean Highways, where it has been shown that at 
certain times of the year it would be comparatively easy for small 
craft of that* character to run down the East Coast and to double 
the Southern Capes ; whilst the period named, of three years, for 
the whole navigation, affords ample margin for the operations of 
sowing grains, and waiting for two or three months until the pro- 
duce was secured. We are well aware that some varieties are 
harvested in from six to eight weeks after sowing, and the argu- 
ments of Sir G. C. Lewis that the pioneers did not know what 
grains were suitable, are mere unsupported assumptions, to my 
mind. 

The changes of the season also scarcely count in a climate 
where the temperature may be considered as always high, and 
stimulative to vegetable growths with great rapidity. Mariners 
like the Phoenicians, whose sea walls, still extant at Tyre and 
Sidon, indicate high constructive talent, were perhaps more 
advanced in naval details than we suppose, and the fact of their 
regular visits to the British Isles is powerful testimony to their 
hardihood and seamanlike qualities. They were also familiar with 
the Indian Ocean, and to say that the return of the fleet under 
Admiral Nearchus from the Gulf of Cutch to Gambroon or 
Bussorah (Basrah), under such tedious circumstances, proves the 
impossibility of the longer voyages in the period defined, is absurd, 
for we are not informed of the causes of delay, probably partly 
connected with the monsoon. ‘I'he German scientific expedition 
now in progress across the Sahara, from north to south, has con- 
firmed the prehistoric existence of a sea over that region, but the 
geologic evidences point to a period long anterior to the epoch of 
Herodotus, or any historian, so I think that the ingenious specula- 
tions about round sailing not far south of the ‘*‘ Mountains of the 
Moon ” may be deemed only clever theories without sound founda- 
tions, for all my readings touching Central Africa contradict 
them. I might say more on this interesting subject, but your 
space is precious, and I will content myself with merely champion- 
ing the cause of a nation, famous in story and in Holy Writ 
as a race eminently skilful both by land and sea, and not likely to 
be daunted by terrors of the mere unknown in prosecuting a great 
enterprise.—I am, Sir, &c., P. FRANCE. 





THE BREWERS’ LICENCE. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."’} 
Sr1r,—Your comments upon the deputation of country brewers to 
Sir Stafford Northcote hardly do justice to their arguments for 
the repeal of the brewers’ licence. The Brewers as a body have 
never said that the repeal of the hop duty ‘‘ has been of no use to 


| them,” but that the brewers’ licence is a much heavier burden to 


bear than the hop duty ever was. Not only is the amount in 
itself greater, but whereas the benefit of the remission of the hop 
duty was shared with the grower, the whole of the substituted tax 





* The open-decked Arab dhows rezularly sail down the east coast of Africaand 
across from Zanzibar to the Persian Gulf. 
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comes out of the pocket of the licensed brewer. This will, 1 | in, which, as I said, is less than he paid duty on. He has but to 
think, be evident to you when I point out that hops can only be | export this ‘‘ turn-out,” and he will receive back from his Govern- 
grown in certain soils and climates of limited area. The supply, | ment full duty (or “‘ drawback,” as it is called,) on every ounce of 
therefore, cannot follow the demand to anything like the same | it. Thus he gets back from his Government duty on some sugar 
extent as in the case of wheat, for instance. Thus the value of | on which he has never paid any. 
‘hops depends not so much upon the cost of production as upon the This question of ** bounty ” to the French refiuer, at the expenge 
‘palance of demand and supply, and a diminution in the cost of | of the French Exchequer, has been before the French Assembly, 
production is almost entirely intercepted by the grower. off and on lately (though by no means for the first time). It has 

“Of course this statement cannot be verified by reference to! been debated with great intelligence and some warmth. On the 
figures, but even if it were erroneous, it does not do away with | one side have been all those who go with *‘ things that be,” whose 
the exceptional unfairness of the brewers’ licence. It is no justi- | cry is “‘ protection to howe manufactures,” and the influential re- 
fication of the case to point out that it was imposed in substitu- | fining interest; on the other, the statist, the economist, and the 
tion for the hop duty, which was not less unjust to the hop-grower | best-sugar growing interest. ‘The question has been referred to a 
than the present impost is to the brewer. Because one trade com- | budget committee, who have reported against the “ bounty,” and 
plained, their burden was shifted on to the shoulders of another, | have suggested as an effectual remedy that the refineries should 
only it was made a little heavier, because the change-horse was | work ‘‘in bond,” that is to say, should not pay any duty till the 
supposed to be more long-suffering. sugar is ‘turned out” from the refinery. The vote of the 

It is a mistake to suppose that we ask for the suppression of Assembly has been cast by a considerable majority in favour of 
private brewing, but we do complain that the private producer this plan, l'exercice, as itis called. Itis proposed that it shall come 
should be artificially encouraged as against the trader. Neither | into operation in August, 1875, sooner, if possible. 
have brewers any objection to the repeal of the malt tax, if the How have we in England been affected by what I have described? 
Revenue can afford it. What they object to is a substituted duty | (1.) All our shops, especially those near the coast, are supplied 
on beer, because experience tells them that, in some form or other, with French loaf-sugar. ‘Three-fourths of the loaf-sugar eaten in 
more than an equivalent would be exacted, and it would be justi- | England is foreign. Is it not odd to think that the English con- 
fied on the ground that brewers are so very rich. ‘That is the | sumer benefits at the cost of the French taxpayer? (2.) Not an 
commonest argument used by the supporters of the brewers’ licence : | ounce of English loaf-sugar finds its way to France. (3.) The 
+‘ The brewers can bear anything, their backs are so broad.” But | English sugar-trade interests, home and colonial, have suffered to 
surely this is rather a dangerous principle, and if allowed, why not | a degree that only those who have ‘‘ sugar on the brain ” (instead 
apply it to other and still broader backs? Why, for instance, | of ‘‘ in the pocket,” where it ought to be,) can tell. 
should not bankers, who, man for man, are far more wealthy than Why cannot we English do as the French do, since the same 
brewers, pay a similar pro ratd tax on the extent of their trade? | Convention binds us? (1.) Because our duty is comparatively nil, 

There are 28,000 public brewers who brew less than 250 | It is less than one-third of a penny a pound here; in France it is 
quarters of malt annually. The backs of these traders are not | threepence halfpenny a pound. (2.) Because, in spite of the Con- 
very broad, and yet they have to pay this tax, which is equivalent | vention, there is a protective extra duty in France on foreign loaf. 
to an additional income-tax of a shilling in the pound on their) It may interest avy reader (if one there be) who has followed 
profits. Lest it should be thought that this is an under-estimate | me so far to know that French loaf-sugar is usually sold in Lon- 
of brewers’ profits, I may observe that I have assessed them at | don with all the charges of transport and landing paid at a lower 
about double of the profits of the limited-liability brewing com- | price than the same sugar is sold in Paris, the town where it is 
panies, which are the only breweries which publish theiraccounts.— | manufactured (of course, I am speaking of the shurt price, i.e., the 
fam, Sir, &c., A Brewer. price irrespective of the duty of the country). 

All this may be ‘‘ caviare to the general,” but I venture to think 
| it may interest a few among those who are ‘ exercised” just now 
on the “ free breakfast-table” question.—I am, Sir, &c., 
P. M. Martineav. 














[‘‘A Brewer ” seems to think he pays the licence duty. ‘I'he beer- 
drinker, in fact, pays it, and is a legitimate subject for taxation, 
a3 well as the spirit-drinker.—Ep. Spectator.] 








THE “SUGAR DEBATES” IN THE FRENCH ASSEMBLY. | ONE OF WOMEN’S RIGHTS. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,”) | {To Tue EpiIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.’’) 

‘Sir,—Some of your readers may have tried to read the debates on Srr,—May I ask you to allow a woman to say a few words in 

sugar at Versailles which have been summarised in the Times | your columns on a subject that nearly concerns the happiness of a 


lately. Some even may have tried to understand the subject, in large portion of her sex,—I mean the abstention from needlework 
spite of the difficulties of epitome and translation. May one who | on Sunday, which is considered imperative on us? The probibi- 
(to borrow an expression from our West Indian colonies) has | tion of this ordinary occupation causes discomfort and ennui to 
more or less ** sugar on the brain” make bold to try and make a | many, and perhaps, if we have the courage to face an inquiry into 
difficult and not unimportant subject a little clearer ? the necessity for it, rational discussion may show us that custom 

The duty on sugar in France is not one and the same on all | has laid upon us a burden we need no longer bear. I assume we 


sorts of sugar. It varies with the quality of the sugar. The | are all agreed that religious observances and rest from toil should 


qualities of sugar being infinite, the duties ought to vary in- | be distinctive of Sunday, and that we no more desire a woman 
finitesimally. In practice, this could not be. For convenience, | should earn her bread by plying her needle on that day, than that 
all sugars have been divided into five classes, and when | a plougbman should earn his by turning a furrow ; but are we not 
duty is to be paid on any parcel of sugar, it is classi- a little superstitious when we forbid needlework as an occupation ? 
fied under one of these classes, and the duty paid on the/|I think we are, and that many excellent persons, geutle and 
parcel in question is the duty of that class. Were the parcel in | simple, would be happier and more cheerful on Sunday if the 
question the exact average of the class, this would be absolutely } weariness of idleness were not imposed on them. 
fair. If the parcel be above the average of its class, it pays too| ‘There are many women unfitted to bear the strain on their 
low a duty; if below, too high an one. The above rule is not | mental faculties of employment in reading or writing during the 
only the rule in France, but also in Holland, Belgium, and England, | whole day, and who, for want of their ordinary resource of knitting 
these four countries having joined in a sugar convention in 1864 or other needlework, find the time pass tediously, and are secretly 
Which lasts till August, 1875. 'glad when the day comes to an end. If we are well persuaded 
In France the sugar duties are now excessively high ; therefore, that this sacrifice of time, temper, aud happiness is required by 
whenever a parcel of sugar is above the average of its class, the | God, and is well pleasing to him, by all means let us continue to 
French revenue suffers considerably, and the buyer of the parcel | offer it; but if we doabt whether this is the spiritual service he 
gains a proportionate advantage. | has commanded, Jet us call reason to our aid to determine the 
I will now try to show that this is no “paper” grievance, but a | question, and do not let us be ashamed to abide by its decision. I 
real, substantial one, so substantial that last year it is stated on am only pleading for those of my own sex who feel very weary on 
bigh authority to have made a difference to the French Exchequer | a wet Sunday, and who, to use a common phrase, “do not know 
of 20,000,000 fr.,—one million sterling. You will see, then, that | what to do with themselves.” [ow often have we not yawned, 
it is for the interest of the French sugar-refiner to buy parcels of | how gladly bave we not seized on the chance of gossip with a 
sugars that are at the very top of their respective classes, for thus ' friend, how often have we not attended three services “ for want 
ke pays duty on less actual sugar than he gets. He passes these | of something to do,” knowing well we were unequal to as muc! 
parcels of sugar through his refinery, and turns out in the shape as five hours’ real, earnest devotion in one day! Is it too much to 
of refined or bighest-class sugar all the actual sugar that he took | expect that this question may be discussed calmly by persons of 
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common-sense, and that they may in future act in reference to it 
without fear of “* Mrs. Grundy ”?—I am, Sir, &c., B. 

[A law to put down Mrs. Grundy is a difficult idea.— Ep. 

Spectator. ] 





IN MEMORIAM. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—The following line from Virgil strikes me as a very appro- 
priate one, if placed over the principal entrance to the Jate 
Greenwich Hospital :— 

“ Deprensis olim statio tutissima nautis” (G. IV. 421): 

“ Formerly a very secure refuge for weather-beaten tars.” 
The happy (or unhappy) ambiguity in the meaning of olim may 
prove prophetic, should those who when the Liberals were in 
office were always declaring that the Navy was “going to the 
dogs,” succeed hereafter in reverting the Hospital to the original 
purpose of a grateful country.—I am, Sir, &c., B. G. Jd. 

[Will the writer of this letter send us his address, as we have 

received a communication for him.—Ep. Speetator.] 








POETRY. 


ARRIVAL OF THE E ARCHDUCHESS, 
iF 
WELCOME, and welcome thrice over, 
Marie from Muscovy’s shore ! 
Merry bell-chimings to thee and thy lover 
Peal out the welcome our thunder-ships roar ! 
Well may spring’s best sunshine?mellow 
Myriad banners, black and yellow, 
Bright with blue and crimson blended ! 
O well may troops of girls sea-girt in hues like azure ocean, 
Or white as ocean-foam, desire for thee a life all roses ; 
Upon thy pathway flower-festooned fling down fresh showers of 
posies, 
And smile to Love, thy Prince, and thee, their innocent devotion ! 
But ’mid these joyous tokens, loud and splendid, 
Come silent thoughts of things of yore, 
Old links with thy great land and race, of friendliest emotion. 


Ik. 
Stories we think of, we loved so— 
Joined in our juvenile days; 
Two of two heroes whose manliness moved so 
Purest of sympathy, paramount praise ! 
One, thy Consort- Duke’s name-giver, 
Dear to English hearts for ever, 
He who made us first a nation, 
Alfred, all-perfect patriot king! in hallowed light abiding, 
How shines he through the thousand years, to give us mild assurance 
Of the majesty of patient Will—the might of calm Endurance, 
Swamp-isled in thicks of Athelney, from swarms of Dane-foes hiding, 
Shaping arrows, in firm sad meditation 
How best bis hapless land to raise, 
While oaten cakes were scorching, and the swine-herd’s shrew was 
chiding ! 
It. 
Yes! and the other as brave is, 
Bravely defiant of time ; 
Tale of a King, too, and Founder of Navies, 
More too by manhood than kingship sublime ! 
’Twas thy Russia’s mighty moulder, 
*T was her grandeur’s grand unfolder, 
He, thine own throne-nested Eagle, 


Blazed back to icy death aghast, Gaul’s brigand hosts from plunder ; 
While Spain’s green orange-groves beheld—stern Duty’s aegis o’er 
him— 
That iron Fate advancing still, driving her foes before him |! 
What! can late feuds, ne’er rampant long, nor long kept rankling 
under, 

That sense of desperate comradeship have deadened! 

No national hate inveterate grown, 

Respect for mutual valour left, shall these our friendship sunder? 


v. 
No!—but if rancour to banish, 
Any resentment remain, 
Princess! methinks at thy sight it should vanish, 
After thy coming ne’er canker again! 
O the force of finest graces ! 
Blest that fortunate fair face is, 
Doubly blest thy blushes—beauties ! 
Their happy privilege far more than protocols—despatches, 
To help two haughty Empires their last bitterness to smother, 
And make a hundred million hearts beat kindlier towards each: 
other ! 
Thy sweetest presence seems to whisper how to both attaches 
One mission—softly smiles their common duties ; 
Nay, to large souls of loftier strain, 
Hints how some Power Divine from both, for work harmonious 


watches ! 


OS GIT 


VI. 
Well; may not each be a warder, i 
Both in some unison be ! § 
They for Authority conquer, and Order— 
Order for ever and Liberty we / 
If our Queen of Freedom peerless, 
Thy great Czar, and warriors fearless, 
Spread the Eagle or the Lion ; 
If Cossacks scoured the Khivan plains, black-shadowed ’mid their 
glaring 
By Timour’s bleached skull-pyramids, and clove those turban- 
spangles ; 
Or if our kilted Highland pride, through fevering forest-tangles, 
To fire Kumassi’s shambles red, its fiery path went tearing ; 
Did they not both in kindred spirit ply on 
‘Towards one great end where both agree, 
To give the World more peace for work, no turbulent tyrant 


sparing ? 





VIL. 
Once through fair Indies our fiat 
Shivered dark Slavery’s sway ; 
Once spoke a Czar—and no Serfdom to sigh at 
Lingered from Lapland to sunny Cathay ! 
Briton, Russ, that godlike mission 
Envy mars not—no suspicion ; 
Rivals be, where chains are broken!— 
But let this air with pealing bells and cannon-thunders riven ; 
Flags, flowers, and motto-stars to make the night one blaze of 
blessing ; 
This Princess fair through London town triumphantly progress- 
ing— 
As Dove and rainbow showed of old Earth reconciled with Heaven— 
How bright the skies between us now, betoken ; 
And o’er the sunshine of to-day, 
How strong our hope no hostile clouds may ever more be driven 
ALFRED DoMETT. 











AR T. 





High towards that sun, his country’s weal, his fierce flight ever 
winging, 
Thy wild ancestral Wonder, whose impetuous self-reliance 
Took Civilisation by the throat to force her to compliance ! 
Lives not his stalwart image still, to young remembrance clinging, 
In squalor of a splendour more than regal, 
In Deptford’s dockyard-pitch and grime, 
Lord of the lives of millions he, the shipwright’s hammer swinging ? 
IV. 
Memories, glorious, greater, 
Speak in majestical tone: 
How, as we foiled the proud World-Desolator, 
England and Russia stood fearless alone ! 
How, in high self-desecration, 
Moscow’s holiest conflagration, 
Vengeful as the skies it reddened, 


a 
| MR. SIMPSON’S SKETCHES *ROUND THE WORLD.” 

| READERS of newspapers, whose memories can carry them so far 
| back, may recollect a leader in the Times last May which came 
forth in the form of a lament that our Academy Exhibition con- 
| tained so little to illustrate current events for the information of 
future ages. We had no Terburg to portray the arbitration of 
Geneva, no Zoffany to place on record the durbars of Lords Dal- 
housie and Mayo, no Wouvermans to paint the picturesque inci- 
dents of modern campaigns. Our artists seemed to receive no 
impulse from what was passing around them, but to live in 
a sort of ‘ professional fairyland,” where “‘ the light that sur- 
rounds,” like that of the childhood painted by Tom Moore 
| (as well as Correggio), is ‘all from within.” The writer 
| no doubt laid himself open to criticism, and was accordingly 
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taken to task by critics and by artists, both for slighting the 
ideal and esthetic elements in art, and for seeming to ignore 
the fact that what is politically or socially important may be, and 
very often is, wholly unpictorial. But there was a germ of pre- 
cious truth in what he said ; and his error lay not in desiring such 
an artistic record, but in looking for it where, in the nature of 
things, it can never be found; and still more, in passing over 
its actual existence in a more valuable and complete form. 
For this is what we have in the class of works which are 
the subject of the present notice. We do not know what other 
artists or what skill and talent are now being employed | 
in a similar way, but it appears to us that the water- 
colour drawings and sketches of Mr. William Simpson, now 
on view at the Burlington Gallery, in Piccadilly, not only fulfil 
the requirements of the writer referred to, but fulfil them much 
better than would be in the power of any finished studio pictures, 
fit for Burlington House. To take, for example, one of the special 
omissions alleged in the lament above mentioned, the condition of 
India. Who, that saw Mr. Simpson’s Indian sketches (exhibited 
some ten years ago), about 20 of which are comprised in this col- 
lection, can regret that the time spent in depicting on the spot 
what passed before the artist’s eyes in so many varied scenes was 
not bestowed upon the elaboration of jewels in a Court ceremonial, 
or enlarging to life-size on canvas some half-dozen grand natives, 
instead of striking off on paper the very look and action of hun- 
dreds of Hindoos and Mussulmans and Anglo-Indians engaged in 
their ordinary occupations? Not that he has neglected the cere- 
monies of State. He went more than once expressly to paint them, 
and in his way has told us as much as Zoffany himself had time to 
do. Here, in this little gallery, are the marriage of the Czarewitch 
at St. Petersburg (169), and a whole series of sketches—quite as 
good as finished pictures, and better—of the ceremonies attending 
that of the Emperor of China at Pekin. And more than that, he 
not only paints the midnight procession (59) of the Celestial bride, 
which nobody was allowed to see, but also shows us, in an admir- 
able study of light and shade (65), the way in which the Chinese, 
and no doubt the artist too, did see the marriage nevertheless, 
after the precedent of Peeping Tom. And again, who that cares 
for real history would not infinitely prefer this original sketch (96), 
done on the spot in September, 1870 (on the back of a piece of 
wall-paper, and yet a clear, graphic, and artistic drawing, full of 
priceless detail and facts), of the ‘‘ Battle-field of Sedan, from the 
Chateau of Donchery,” to a huge picture of the same scene cooked 
for preservation in a national gallery ? 

The fact is that we have in our ordinary picture-exhibitions a | 
great deal too much of mere studio-work. ‘The more such work is 
founded upon actual memoranda from nature, the better, of course ; 
and it is quite right for a painter of pictures to be constantly on the 
look-out for material for them. Every real artist, whether he stay at 
home or travel abroad, has his mind always open to pictorial sugges- 
tion by the scenes, and beauties, and chance incidents, and combi- 
nations in life and nature. But when we look upon art as the 
handmaid of history, it becomes mere waste of time to expend 
it either upon close imitation of permanent detail, or upon deepen- | 
ing the intensity of expressions which have been the same from 
the beginning of the world, and which are alike from one end 
of it to the other. A spirited sketch on the spot, with the | 





scene itself before the eye, or with the fresh bloom on its image | and visitors at Niagara. 
| * Round the World,” but there are besides several series of sketches 


in the mind, bas reality and value as a historic record to which 
what is usually called ‘‘ historical painting ” 
no pretension. 
Simpson's sketches of the present state of Jerusalem and the 


| 
can make | 


inverted. Instead of narrowing his field to subserve the purposes 
of art, he employs the art he possesses as a means of extending 
his narration of facts. It is something like the relation between 
botany and horticulture. Where one man describes the universal 
flora of nature, another digs up an exotic, carries it home, and 
develops it in a pot. 

In the present selection of 186 sketches, the artist has fairly 
surveyed the world “from China to Peru,” and we can have no 
doubt that his observation was as accurate as his view has been 
extensive. It is to be regretted that the arrangement on the 
walls does not enable us to follow the course of his travels, being 
drawings from all parts of the globe curiously intermixed. 
But the artist is an author as well. When he put the girdle 
round the world which gives its name to this exhibition, he was 
writing letters to the Daily News, as well as drawing for the 
Illustrated ; and he has recently describe his tour in a book called 
** Meeting the Sun,” from whence we learn that it extended from 
August, 1872, to June, 1875, and embraced the route in part illus- 
trated by the following sketches :—We have, first, a bright, airy 
view of ‘‘ Venice, with the P. and O. steamer ‘ Poonah’” (15), which 
reminds us of the work of the late Mr. [Iolland. From Brindisi 
there are several sketches; in particular, the general view (3°), full 
of life and appropriate incident, and quite a model of what a topo- 
graphic drawing should be. We have never been there, but we 
feel that it tells us all about the place. There is the big steamer 
ready to start at the end of the Appian Way, marked by two broken 
columns; a dredging-machine is at work in the wide harbour, and 
overseers are giving directions, and men moving great stones 
with crow-bars, to sbow, as they do in Turner’s “ Carthage,” 
that the picture represents a rising port. ‘This is one among 
the many merits of Mr. Simpson’s work. Not only are his 
pure figure-subjects characteristic, admirably composed, and 
drawn with freedom and power, but his incidental figures 
are always appropriate to the occasion, as well as artistically 
placed. ‘They tell the story while they help the picture, and we 
have no doubt that the secret of this success lies in the fact that 
they were really there. Then we have a bird's-eye view of the 
Suez Canal, and the passage to India in the P. and O. steamers is 
illustrated by some telling figure-pictures, mostly in sepia, as 
‘*Mail-bags Coming on Board at Brindisi” (25), the ‘ Stoke- 
hole” (20), the * Bridge” (168), and most beautiful of all, the 
‘“« Forecastle” (167), under a hot August moonlight in the Red 
Sea, with groups of exhausted sailors prostrate on the deck. Next 
we pass the Straits of Malacca, and are shown the boys of Singa- 
pore (131) diving for coins, where British statesmen have since 
been seeking for capital of another kind. And then there 
are more than sixty interesting drawings and sketches of 
China and Japan, among them a large view of the ‘ Great 
Wall” (55), some curious sketches of the Ming Tombs, near 
Pekin, and the sculptured figures about them (98 &c.), and other 
pieces of Chinese architecture ; and a series of illustrations of the 
examination for the Pekin senior wranglership, and its 10,000 
cells for students. After this the artist crossed the Pacific, and 
he has brought back a large detailed drawing of the wondrous and 
beautiful city of San Francisco (134), some half-dozen scenes in 
the Modoc war, a sketch of the wives and families of Brigham 
Young at the theatre at Utah, the Mammoth Caves of Kentucky, 
The above belong strictly to the tour 


made during former expeditions, illustrating, among other events, 


There is infinitely more of history in Mr. | theopeningof the Mont Cenis tunnel, the before-mentioned excava- 
tions at Jerusalem, and the war in Abyssinia, including an admir- 


excavations now being made there, than in what to most peoplein | able finished drawing of the country about ‘* Magdala” (97). 


the crowd of sight-seers that throng Old Bond Street daily is the 
most important fact conveyed by an artist after years of study in 
the East, namely, that a carpenter's shavings are of similar shape 
and reflect light under the same laws in Bethlehem and Britain. 
Most painters when they go abroad have what is in some 


We could dwell much longer on Mr. Simpson's merits as an artist, 


and his great facility as a sketcher, but must be content to direct 
attention to the drawing of the river ‘* Yang-tse-Kiang ” (104), 
for a suggestion of great space, and to his cave studies generally 
for a skilful management of light. 


But the whole exhibition 


respects a wholesome contempt for tourists, but it would be the | belongs to a department of art which will some day hold an 


better for art if they themselves had a little more of the observant 
spirit of the tourist, or rather of the traveller who writes his 
travels. Their object generally is to form a peculiar styJe, or to 
perfect themselves in a special class of subjects, which they can 
g0 on varying or repeating ever after, and so ensure a market of 
their own. Thus the tendency of the kind of painting for the 
market which is fostered by our picture-exhibitions, with that of | 


important place in the history of painting. 


BOOKS. 


THE FIRST EARL OF MINTO.” 


the Royal Academy at their head, is to conduct into particular Tits book will have more interest for the careful and appreciative 
channels a portion only of the profuse material for artistic record | student of history and of men than for the superficial reader of 
afforded by the scenes of nature, and more especially of human biographical studies. 
life and interest, in the midst of which we move and have our — 
being. 


In sketches like these of Mr. Simpson’s, this course is | 





It is by no means a popularly written 


* Life and Letters of Sir Gilbert Elliot, First Earl of Minto, Edited by the Countess 


of Minto. London: Longmans, Green,and Uo, 1374 


SPECTATOR, 


————ee 
work, and is not likely to be more than skimmed by the ordinary , Toulon, in Corsica, and at Vienna, so invaluable an adviser in the 
subscriber to the circulating library. But in an age whenso much | semi-military politics of the Continent. All these arduous duties 
shallow literature is produced to order by ready pens, a work | naturally compelled him to be long and often separated from his wife, 
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which, though necessarily now and then a little tedious as con- 
tinuous reading, is yet a genuine history of the life of a good and 
able man, is thoroughly welcome. Lady Minto has done her work 
with j1dgment and taste. There is a natural desire in writing the 
life of an ancestor, whose correspondence, if carefully studied, may 
be said almost to raise a personal intercourse between the dead and 
the living, to insert more letters than are necessary. This tempta- 
tion the writer has avoided. At first indeed we were inclined to 
think that some few of the letters might have been omitted. 
So also will think the general reader. But upon carefully 
going through them, we are convinced that there are none 
which do not possess some point of interest, slight, it may be true, 
bearing directly or indirectly upon the subject of this book. For 
it is one which strives to give both the history of a man, and some 
pictures, hitherto hidden, of the society of the reign of George III. 

Sir Gilbert Elliot, the fourth baronet, was born on April 23, 
1751. For several generations the heads of this border house had 
been men of more than ordinary capacity. Sir Gilbert’s father 
had not only taken a keen interest in politics, but filled various 


State offices under the Grenvilles. Young Gilbert and his brother | 


Hugh, the story of whose life the same authoress has already given 
to the world in a shorter but no less interesting work, were 
educated in Paris. After a period of further {study at Edin- 
burgh, the elder went up to Oxford. In the beginning of 
the year 1777 he was married to Miss Anna Maria Amyand, 
whose sister subsequently became the wife of the first Earl of 
Malmesbury. The correspondence of the two sisters occupies 
many pages of these volumes. Though Sir Gilbert entered Par- 
liament at a comparatively early age, he was not one of those 


youthful prodigies who spring at once into notice. Hence, the first | 


and most interesting subject to be noticed is the strong friendship 
which arose between Sir Gilbert Elliot and Edmund Burke. On 
the part of Burke, it took the form of an almost parental interest 
in the younger man. It was probably through this friend- 


ship that Sir Gilbert was intrusted with the charge against Sir | 


Elijah Impey. 
hardly yet made his mark in the House of Commons. ‘To 
the end of the great statesman’s life Elliot and Burke re- 
mained friends, but not with the same warmth which 
marked the commencement of the friendship. 


regard to the French Revolution. 
this question every man should form an opinion of his own. 
Like many great men, Burke could not bear the disciple to differ 
in any way from the teaching of the master. So a certain 
estrangement resulted between the brilliant thinker and the more 


temperate, but still resolute Scotsman, more honourable to the | 


lesser than the greater light. Here it may be as well to point out 


what was Lord Minto’s political andZgeneral character. It would | 
not be just to call him a second-class man, for he possessed | 
much of the judgment and tact which are wanting in the| 
more brilliant and more strictly original politician. No man | 


of that time possessed a greater power of inspiring confidence 
and trust in those with whom he7came in contact, or was more 
popular in the best sense of the term. His two nominations to the 
Speakership of the House of Commons are instances of this quality. 


The thorough way in which he was trusted by the strongest and | 
weakest still further exemplifies this. Ie received the confidences | 


of Windham and Nelson, of the Princess of Wales and the Duke 
of Portland. Again, though quite devoid of personal ambi- 
tion, he showed, especially by the last official act of his 
life, his acceptance of the Governor-Generalship of India, how 


surely he could sacrifice personal affections and considerations | 
to the national welfare. Throughout his life he was a consistent | 


Whig. But throughout his life also he was never led away by 
party ties to sacrifice to them in the very smallest degree the 
general interests of the nation. 

In a review such as this, we can only briefly point out the lead- 


ing landmarks in Lord Minto’s life. We have mentioned the part | 


he took in the Indian affairs resulting from the impeachment 
of Warren Hastings. He was next employed by the Govern- 
ment of Mr. Pitt as Commissioner at Toulon, after the capture 
of that seaport. With that appointment began his connection 


with the political affairs of Europe in those troubled times. To | 


the end of these volumes this now forms the most conspicuous 
and almost sole topic. In the responsible posts which he hence- 
forth filled, he showed all that prudence and determination which 
he possessed in so eminent a degree, and which made him, both in 


For competent man though he was, he had | 


Elliot was | 
unable to go the full length of the opinions of Burke with | 
He thought that upon | 


Hence arises in some degree the extensive collection of letters from 
which Lady Minto has been enabled to compile these volumes. These 
duties also brought him in contact with most of the leading com. 
manders and diplomatists of the time. We read much of the simpli- 
city, the conceit, and the heroism which characterised Nelson. We 
hear much of Baron Thugut, the Foreign Minister at Vienna, and 
of the mad conduct of the Russian General Suwarrow. ‘I never 
saw,” he writes of the last, ‘“‘anything so stark mad, and as i¢ 
appears to me, so contemptible in every respect. To give you 
some notion of his manners. ..... After waiting a good while 
in an ante-chamber, with some aides-de-camp, a door opened, and 
a little old shrivelled creature, in a pair of red breeches, and hig 
shirt for all clothing, bustled up to me, took me in his arms, and 
embracing me with his shirt-sleeves, made me a string of high- 
flown, flowery compliments... .. . He pretends, or thinks at 
| times, that he has seen visions; and [ have seen an official note 
written, or rather dictated, by him to Mr. Wickham, in which he 
says his Master, Jesus Christ, has ordered him to do so and go.’ 
Lord Minto ends by styling him ‘‘a mad mountebank.” When 
Lord Minto (he was created Baron, we should have said, in 
October, 1797, as a reward for his services in the Mediterranean, ) 
resided at Vienna, he was accompanied by his wife; hence many 
of the letters were written by her to Lady Malmesbury. The change 
from the graver style of the husband to the lighter pen of the wife 
| is a pleasant variety. It may be interesting to give one prominent 
| instance of the resolution which Lord Minto could show when 
necessary. In September, 1800, the Emperor of Austria put him- 
self at the head of his army, but only to prolong an existing 
armistice, and surrender the fortresses of Philipsbourg, Ulm, and 
| Ingoldstadt. Upon this Baron Thugut retired, and M. de 
| Lehrbach, who was much opposed to any vigorous measures, re- 
iocived his portfolio. Lord Minto then determined to take the 
| very strong measure of remonstrating with the Emperor upou his 
| choice of a Premier. The result of this spirited remonstrance was 
| the resignation of M. de Lehrbach, and the virtual ret urn to power 











| of the late Minister. No doubt, under the circumstances, this was 
the right course to pursue. Still, considering the actual manner 
in which the war ended, it may be doubted whether this very 
strong piece of intervention-policy did any good. Such direct 
intervention must necessarily arouse many jealousies, and lessen 
the moral influence both of the head of the Government and his 
Ministers. But this move met with the hearty support of the 
| English Cabinet. Upon the formation of the Ministry known 
| in history as that of ‘‘ All the Talents,” Lord Minto accepted the 
| office of President of the Board of Control. ‘This was in the year 
1806 ; in the same year he was nominated with universal appro- 
bation to the Governor-Generalship of India. ‘The history of his 
administration in the East is written in the pages of the historians 
of that part of the Empire. It would seem from some remarks of 
Lady Minto that she herself intends to add hereafter a sequel to 
| the present volumes, by an account of the six last years of Lord 


| Minto’s career. There is a certain sadness in seeing no peaceful 
evening end the long day of an energetic and earnest, but still plea- 
| sant life. It happened sonow. Lord Minto returned from India, 2 

successful and a popular administrator, to pass the last years of 
| his life among the hills, and with the wife and friends whom he 
loved so well. But at Lord Auckland’s funeral he took cold, and 
| died at Stevenage, on the first stage of his homeward journey. ‘ In 
the town of Hawick the people were in readiness to draw his carriage 
through the streets; on the hills the bonfires were laid, and under 
triumphal arches the message of death was borne to her who 
| waited at home.” 


THE BORDERLAND OF SCIENCE.* 
THERE are no fewer than sixteen of these essays, and, as the 
title-page indicates, their subjects are highly miscellaneous. 
Nine of them are astronomical, and we should say that 
the volume would have gained more in quality than it 
would have lost in size if Mr. Proctor had confined himself 
to astronomy. He is at home in the treatment of that 
subject, and can speak with the authority to some extent of an 
' original discoverer, and always of one well versed in the science. 
| But his few words on coal are not, without exception, well chosen ; 
‘his notes on flying and flying-machines do not suggest to us the 
_ hope of crossing the Channel in an aerial.machine of bis contriving ; 
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and gamblers, ghosts, and goblins belong at least as much to the 
borderland of literature as to the borderland of science. After 
all, however, the main question as to an essay is whether it is 
sensible and readable, and we are bound to say that all Mr. 
Proctor’s essays are pleasant reading, and that none of them 
are void of useful information,—useful, at lowest, to furnish table- 
talk. In the * Notes on Ghosts and Goblins” Mr. Proctor gives 
an instance of optical illusion experienced by himself, which 


Thomson’s well-known theory, or rather guess, as to the pos- 
sibility of life having been ‘originally brought to the earth 
in a germ carried by some fragment of an exploded planet. 
It was in reviewing the scientific activity of the year 1872, 
in his address to the British Association at its meeting in Edin- 
burgh, that Sir W. Thomson propounded his hypothesis. The 
earth, he presumed, to begin with, was at one period a 
melted globe of fiery matter, on which no life could exist. 


aptly illustrates the way in which a belief in the ap- At a certain stage in the process of cooling it became able 
pearance of a ghost might originate in a superstitious | to support vegetable and animal life. ‘‘ Did grass,” asked Sir W. 
age, or in any case where the person experiencing the illusion | Thomson, “and trees, and flowers, spring into existence, in all 
happened to have weak nerves or feeble wits. Mr. Proctor’s| the fullness of a ripe beauty, by a fiat of creatiye power? or 
mother had died some months before the time of which he writes, | did vegetation, growing up from seed sown, spread and multiply 
—he was then a Cambridge student, and the scene of the occur- | over the whole earth? Science is bound, by the everlasting law 
rence was his room in his college:—‘ I had on one evening been | of honour, to face fearlessly every problem which can fairly be 
particularly, I may say unreasonably, low-spirited. I had sat | presented to it. If a probable solution, consistent with the ordi- 
brooding for hours over dismal thoughts. ‘These thoughts had! nary course of nature, can be found, we must not invoke an 
followed me to bed, and I went to sleep still under their influence. | abnormal act of creative power.” On this there need be no 
I cannot remember my dreams—I did dream, and my dreams | dispute, although it might be judiciously added that “the ever- 
were melancholy—but although I had a perfectly clear remem- lasting law of honour” binds science to modest recognition of 
prance of their tenour on first waking, they had passed altogether | facts, and indefatigable observation of them, even more than to 
from my recollection the next morning. It is to be noted, how-  intrepidity in attempting the solution of problems. We shall, 
ever, that I was under the influence of sorrowful dreams when I | however, take it for granted that the eternal law of scientific 
awoke. At this time the light of a waning moon was shining honour impelled Sir W. Thomson to face the problem of the origin 
into the room. I opened my eyes, and saw, without surprise or | of life on our globe. ‘It is often assumed,” he said, * that all, 
any conscious feeling of fear, my mother standing at the ' and it is certain that some, meteoric stones are fragments which 
foot of the bed. She was not ‘in her habit as she lived,’ had been broken off from greater masses and launched free 
but ‘clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful.’ Her face | into space. It is as sure that collisions must occur between 
was pale, though not with the pallor of life; her expression | great masses moving through space, as it is that ships, steered 
sorrowful, and tears which glistened in the moonlight stood | without intelligence directed to prevent collision, could not 
in her eyes. And now a strange mental condition followed. | cross and recross the Atlantic for thousands of years with 
My reason told me that I was deceived by appearances ; that | immunity from collisions. When two great masses come into 
the figure I saw was neither my mother’s spirit nor an unreal | collision in space, it is certain that a large part of each is melted ; 
vision. I felt certain [ was not looking at ‘a phantom of the | but it seems also quite certain that in many cases a large quantity 
brain which would show itself without,’ and I felt equally certain | of d¢bris must be shot forth in all directions, much of which may 
that no really existent spirit was there before me. Yet the longer | have experienced no greater violence than individual pieces of 
I looked, the more perfect appeared the picture. I racked my ' rocks experience in a land-slip, or in blasting by gunpowder. 
memory to recall any objects in my bed-room which could be mis-|. . . . . Hence, and because we all! confidently believe that there 
taken for a shrouded ghost, but my memory was busy recalling | are at present, and have been from time immemorial, many worlds 
the features of the dead, and my brain (against the action of my | of life besides our own, we must regard it as probable in the highest 
will) was tracing these features in the figure which stood before | degree that there are countless seed-bearing meteoric stones moving 
me. ‘lhe deception grew more and more complete, until I could | about through space. If at the present instant no life existed 
have spoken aloud as to a living person. Meantime, my mind had | upon this earth, one such stone falling upon it might, by what we 
suggested, and at once rejected, the idea of a trick played me by | blindly call natural causes, lead to its becoming covered with 
one of my college friends. I felt a perfect assurance that what- | vegetation.” We quote from Mr. Proctor’s quotations, and have 
ever it was which stood before me, it was not a breathing creature | no doubt that the words in italics have been so marked by him, 
self-restrained into absolute stillness. How long I remained gazing lin order that attention may be fixed upon them, as what he 
at the figure I cannot remember, but I know that I continued | considers the weak points in Sir William Thomson's theory. 
steadfastly looking at it until I had assured myself‘ that (tomy! Mr. Proctor denies, first of all, the certainty of collision between 
mind, in its probably unhealthy condition,) the picture was perfect | orbs tenanted, one or both of them, by living creatures. He thinks 
in all respects. At last I raised my head from the pillow, intend- | the reverse is more probable. ‘The planets of our own solar system 
ing to draw nearer to the mysterious figure. But it was quite un- | are, we well know, guarded from “ mutual collision or dangerous 
necessary. I had not raised my head three inches before the ghost | approach,” and the moons of Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus are 
was gone, and in its place—or rather, not in its place, but five or six | equally safe. Judging by analogy, he concludes that the suns 
feet farther away—hung my college surplice.” ‘The illusion vanished | which form our galaxy are in no danger of collision. Look- 
in an instant, and Mr. Proctor found it vain to attempt to recall it. | ing into inter-stellar space beyond the limits of our galaxy, 
Even in minute circumstances, however, there wasa correspondence | he still finds it impossible to discover life-bearing worlds 
between the facts of vision actually presented to his eye, and that | which are likely to come into collision with other worlds. 
ideal picture or portrait into which his imagination transfigured This is difficulty number one. Suppose, however, that fragments 
them. One would say that no trait in the figure, as embraced by | bearing life were flung into space, is it probable that they 
Mr. Proctor’s mind’s eye, was more obviously due to imagination, | could carry it very far or very long? ‘‘ Corn-seeds,” says Mr. 
stimulated by feeling, than the ‘‘tears which glistened in the | Proctor, “‘ from the Pyramids have germinated, under suitable con- 
moonlight.” Yet this was pointedly explained. ‘* Over my | ditions, herein England, and in our own age ; and it is conceivable 
surplice,” says Mr. Proctor, ‘‘I had hung a rowing belt, and the | that the thousands of years which have elapsed in this instance 
silvered buckles (partly concealed by the folds of the surplice) | might become millions of years without the vitality of the seeds 
shone in the moonlight.” This was the only feature in the! being affected.” Corn grown from grain found in the Pyramids 
apparition which Mr. Proctor could explicitly account for, but its | has, we may remark in passing, been oftener heard of than seen, 
identification proves, were any proof necessary, that the general | but Sir W. Thomson may make the most of Mr. Proctor’s admis- 
effect produced by the dimly seen surplice was derived from an; sion. ‘The latter maintains that ‘‘the chances would be many 
indefinite number of minute correspondences between the literal | millions to one ” against the occurrence of collision between any 
facts of vision and the aspect of the imagined mother. Is it! of the fragments and a world fitted for, but void of life, until the 
possible—the stfggestion occurs to us at the moment—that the fragment had been voyaging in space for millions of years. ‘ Is it 
famous apparition of Archbishop Laud, which was seen in the | over-daring,” he asks, ‘to assert that no germs would retain the 
bedchamber of Charles I. on the morning of his execution, | vital principle after such a series of voyages?” But, in the third 
had anything to do with a surplice, hanging in the room over- place, it is probable that a large portion of the meteorites which 
night, and removed by some stealthy-footed messenger in the | visit the solar system became meteorites in a manner precluding 
grey of the morning ? | the possibility of their bearing life. Mr. Proctor argues with 
No subject has recently attracted the attention of astronomical great ingenuity that the meteorites in question have been ejected 
observers and speculators so much as that of meteors and | from solar or stellar volcanoes. ‘The objection naturally occurs that 
star-showers. One of the most careful and able of Mr. | “what appears an utterly incredible velocity must be communi- 
Proctor’s essays is devoted to an examination of Sir W. | cated to the expelled matter in order to render the explana- 
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tion available.” He admits that the required velocity would 
be enormous, but thinks it may be accounted for. Any matter 
shot forth from our sun at a rate exceeding 380 miles per second 
would be so far freed from the influence of the sun’s gravitation 
‘¢that he would never be able to destroy motion, or change it 
into a motion of approach.” The question still remains,— 
how could such a force be generated in the sun? By the ex- 
plosive power, Mr. Proctor elaborately answers, of hydrogen gas. 
The spectroscope has demonstrated that enormous volumes of 
hydrogen are erupted from the sun at a rate of, say, 100,000 miles 
in ten minutes. If, in the centre of such an eruption, there were 
solid matters, they would travel in a ratio as much higher, com- 
pared with this speed, as would correspond to the rate at which a 
cannon-ball travels, as compared with the rate of the explosive gas 
shot out with it. Here we take in the striking circumstance that 
the Lenarto meteor contains about three times as much hydrogen 
as can be forced into malleable iron. This suggests that the iron 
composing it was condensed from iron floating in a gaseous form 
in an atmosphere of hydrogen, Professor Graham held that * this 
meteorite may be looked upon as holding imprisoned within it 
and bearing to us the hydrogen of the stars.” Of course no such 
meteorite could bring with it life. Mr. Proctor does not believe 
that all meteors were expelled from suns, and he does not say how 
he conceives those otherwise originating to have been formed. But 
few will hesitate to admit that he has drawn up a formidable 
series of objections to Sir W. Thomson’s theory of the origin of 
life upon earth. In point of fact, Sir William Thomson passed 
the bounds of scientific caution when he spoke of it as ‘‘ probable 
in the highest degree” that meteoric stones carry seed-bearing 
germs through space. The utmost length to which, with any 
show of moderation, we can go, is to say, first, that the revelations 
of the spectroscope, tending to prove, as they do, that there is a 
unity of matter throughout the solar and stellar heavens, suggest it 
as likely that there is also unity of life ; and secondly, that since we 
do not know exhaustively the conditions under which life in germs 
can be preserved, we cannot affirm it to be absolutely impossible 
that it may be preserved in interstellar space. We commend 
Mr. Proctor’s essays as lucid in statement, vigorous in thought, 
and animated in style. 


MRS. HOOKHAM’S MARGARET OF ANJOU.* 
WHEN we first took up this work, it created a favourable impres- 
sion, and though it had been published some little time, we thought 
its merits deserved some words of recognition. On a closer in- 
spection, first impressions melted away, and we became more and 
more aware of the fact that the work was one of doubtful value. It 
is wanting in accuracy, judgment, and impartiality; it moralises 
far too much ; it has no opinion of its own on points on which 
earlier writers have differed; and it has no index. We had hoped 
to find done for Margaret of Anjou what Rawson Gardiner has 
done for James I. and Lord Stanhope for Queen Anne, a work that 
would have had some historic worth, as filling up crevices in the 
chapter of English history which bears upon the Wars of the Roses. 
We will not deny that there is evidence of great and varied re- 
search on Mrs. Hookham’s part, and that her task has been a 
most laborious one; the information she has culled from numerous 
sources would more than suffice to produce with judicious handling 
a valuable and interesting work, but it lacks the historian’s touch 
to transform the mass of information into useful history. 

We do not see much of Margaret herself before the middle of 
Vol. L., the first portion being devoted chiefly to the career of her 
father, René, and to a sketch of his ancestors and the early his- 
tory of Anjou. To the great struggle itself between the rival 
Houses of York and Lancaster we need not allude; Mrs. Hook- 
ham’s account is full and comprehensive, and contains, in addition 
to the usual narrative, many details collected from various hitherto 
little utilised stores; in fact, of this part of the work we cannot 
complain ; it is accurate and exhaustive, and though the materials 
are not put together with much method, they are well selected 
and may be depended upon. It is easy to see that she prefers red 
to white roses, and that the burden of her tale is that ‘the 
Queen can do no wrong,” the spirit of this text often reach- 
ing to all who wore the daisy for their badge. Her praises 
and prejudices are so transparent, that one is rather taken 
aback on reading ‘ that those historians who call Queen Margaret 
‘proud and vindictive,’ and who attribute all the evils of this 
disastrous reign to her wilful passions, must surely be blinded by 
prejudice, and forgetful of that impartiality which ought ever to 
be the distinguishing characteristics of an historian.” As for 
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Queen Margaret not being cruel, Mrs. Hookham is strangely in- 
consistent, for after speaking of the clemency of the Lancastriang 
and contrasting Margaret’s moderation with Edward’s cruelty, 
she admits that if Margaret had won the battle of Tewkesbury 
and taken Edward prisoner, she would have put him to death ; 
moreover, after the battle of Wakefield the captives were all slain in 
cold blood, and their heads by the Queen’s orders set on poles and 
placed about the city of York, whilst Margaret herself had by her 
Coventry Parliament passed an Act of attainder against Edward, 
his mother, and others of his kin? In all the fierceness and de- 
speration of this civil war, the reprisals, Mrs. Hookham will find 
were pretty evenly balanced, and the savage nature of each 
contest was aggravated by the conviction that it was one of life 
or death. Mrs. Hookham has committed one shocking bit of 
bungling. In Vol. IL, p. 207, she writes that Henry VI. was 
captured on the 29th of June, 1465; his capture was followed by 
an ignominious entry into London, and by imprisonment in the 
Tower. On p. 210 we read that 

“The youthful Edward was now enjoying the sunshino of prosperity, 

acknowledged as the lawful sovereign of a people who rejoiced in his 
favour and success. No longer fearing civil discord, this monarch gaye 
himself up to the dissipations and amusements of his high station. . . .. 
It was during this season of tranquillity, while King Henry was in 
captivity and Queen Margaret banished the kingdom, that Edward 
was, by the advice of his Ministers, persuaded to confirm to his pos- 
terity his right to the Crown by his marriage with some foreign prin- 
cess. The ladies who were selected were Isabella of Castile, who was 
afterwards married to Ferdinand of Arragon, and Bona of Savoy, the 
sister of the Queen of France. This last was chosen by King Edward, 
and the Earl of Warwick was dismissed to Paris to demand the hand of 
the lady.” 
On page 213 we read that the union between Edward and Eliza- 
beth Woodville was privately solemnised at Grafton on May 1, 
1464 ; and two pages further on, that about Michaelmas, 1464, 
Warwick and Clarence led Elizabeth by the hand to the Abbey of 
Reading, in the King’s presence, and declared her Queen of England 
before the nobility and people assembled. How, then, could the 
Karl of Warwick have been sent to Paris in the following year to 
demand the hand of Bona of Savoy? As Edward was married in 
May, 1464, if not earlier, and since the Earl of Warwick was in 
France in 1465, how comes Mrs. Hookham to attribute the defec- 
tion of the latter to King Edward to personal revenge at the sup- 
posed insult offered him by the King through his marriage with 
Elizabeth Woodville, whilst he (the Earl of Warwick) was nego- 
tiating for the marriage with Bona of Savoy? It is far from pro- 
bable that the King’s marriage had anything whatever to do with 
the King-maker’s desertion, and it is more than probable he was 
jealous of the growing power of the Queen’s relatives, the Wood- 
villes, whilst his own relatives, the Nevilles, hitherto the most in- 
fluential family in the realm, were being gradually but surely 
supplanted. ‘The late Lord Lytton accounted for it through a 
gross insult offered to one of Warwick’s female relations by the 
young monarch, and the licentious character of the latter renders 
such a thing likely, though Creasy says there is no historical 
authority for it earlier than Hall, who wrote in Edward VI.’s reign. 
In any case, Mrs. Hookham’s version of the whole matter is con- 
tradictory and full of ambiguity. 

The final chapter of these volumes consists of what Mrs. Hook- 
ham is pleased to call a ‘‘summary review of England during the 
fifteenth century, the period in which King Henry VI. and Queen 
Margaret reigned in this country.” It is not quite clear whether 
the summary is to extend over the whole of the fifteenth century, 
or only that portion of it during which Henry VI. and his wife 
were in power ; however, to the literature of the country, Mrs. 
Hookbam cannot devote more than ten lines, divided into three 
infinitesimal paragraphs, viz. :— 

“Of historians, in the reign of Henry VIL, amongst these was John 
Skewish, a native of Cornwall, who compiled an abridgment of the 
chronicles and of the Wars of Troy. Harding, another historian of 
those times, was likewise the first poet-laureate. He held this appoint- 
ment to Edward IV. Among the poets of this period wo may especially 
mention James L, King of Scotland; Lydgate, a monk of Bury, whose 
pieces amounted to 251 in number; also Hugh Campden, and Thomas 
Chester.” 

Meagre as this account is, it might have been accurate, or at least 
more perfect. ‘lhe name of John Skewish is new to us, though 
as he was a native of Cornwall, it may be found in the county 
archives ; it is probable that the abridgment of the Wars of Troy, 
which Mrs. Hookham attributes to him, is the History of Troy, 
which Caxton printed at Cologne in 1471, which was the first 
great work of his pen, and the first English book from his or 
any other press; but if the abridgment was taken from this 
work of the old printer of Westminster, it could not have 
been during the reign of Henry VI. Harding the bhis- 
torian could scarcely have been poet-laureate to Edward 
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IV., for he was born in 1378,—é.e., eighty-three years be- 
fore the accession of that monarch; moreover, John Kay was 
laureate certainly during part of Edward IV.’s reign; and in 
those days, poet-laureate was not an “appointment to” the 
reigning sovereign, but a degree conferred by the Universities. 
This, it will be seen, is not a valuable addition to our information 
on the literature of England during the fifteenth century; one 
would have expected to hear something of the writer, Sir 
John Fortescue, particularly as he was so faithful to the Lan- 
castrian cause through every change, and followed Queen Mar- 
garet to her exile in France, but his name is not mentioned. 
Mrs. Hookham also tells us that ‘‘ engravings on wood and copper 
first appeared about the year 1460. These may be seen in the 
remaining old prints of Andrew Muntague, Martin Schoon, and 
Albert Durer.” Apart from the German /ormschneiders who were 
employed as early as the year 1300 to engrave on wood the designs 
of the card-painters, it has been settled beyond all doubt that 
images of saints, with inscriptions beneath them, were engraved 
on wood as early as 1423. Of the three engravers mentioned 
by Mrs. Hookbam, we know nothing of Muntague; Schoon’s 
name was Schongauer; and Albert Durer was not born until 
1471, whilst no engraving of his bears date earlier than 1497. 
Scarcely a word is said about the printing-press and its introduc- 
tion into London; there is no allusion to the first book, printed by 
Caxton at an English press, the Game and Playe of the Chesse— 
perhaps because it contained a prayer for the prosperity of 
Edward and England, which was distasteful to one of such strong 
Lancastrian proclivities as Mrs. Hookham. 

With regard to the death and burial of Henry VI., Mrs. 
Hookham is content to follow without question the tradition 
handed down to us by certain writers, that no decent respect was 
paid to the King’s burial, and that there was neither ‘ priest 
nor clerk, torch nor taper, saying or singing,” in the cloisters of 
Chertsey Abbey. If Mrs. Hookham had examined more 
carefully the Issue Rolls of the ancient Pell Office, she would 
have found, in addition to the records of payments to certain 
persons for the duties they performed in connection with the 
King’s confinement, death, and burial, a payment * for obsequies 
and masses said at Chertsey, aforesaid, on the day of the burial 
of the said Heury.” Mrs. Hookham states positively that 
King Edward ‘resolved to despatch him ”—i.c., Henry—and 
that a few days after the battle of Tewkesbury the latter was put 
to death whilst at his devotions in the ‘Tower, and that it was 
generally believed he was murdered by the hand of the Duke of 
Gloucester. Now it is very doubtful whether the Duke of 
Gloucester, then a lad of eighteen, was in London at the time of 
the King’s death, for almost immediately after the battle of 
Tewkesbury he had gone into Kent to suppress the rebels in that 
county, and he could gain nothing by murdering Henry VI., a 
sovereign from whom he had received much kindness; but even 
if he were in London and at the Tower, as some have said, his 
presence there proves nothing, for his sister-in-law and her young 
family were residing iv the ‘Tower at the time, and it was only 
natural he should be with them. 

We close these volumes with a feeling of dissatisfaction that 
out of much valuable material, Mrs. Hookham has failed to pro- 
duce a better result. It is only fair to state that with the excep- 
tion of the errors we have pointed out, the work seems to be 
tolerably free from actual inaccuracy, particularly that portion of 
it which treats of the Wars of the Roses. It is the style of 
writing, the want of arrangement, the soliloquising, and the 
shrinking from giving an opinion when most required, which we 
condemn, and which combine to render the work as a contribution 
to history unsatisfactory and inconclusive. 





THE GILDED AGE.* 
Tuts is a book descriptive of men and manners in America, which, 
but for its size, and the obvious intention of its authors that it 
should meet the usual requirements of a three-volume novel, we 
might call a satire upon American society. ‘The very first reflection 
suggested by its perusal will probably be one of satisfaction that the 
writers are not English. Americans, as they read its bitter ex- 
posures of American folly and cupidity, will know that their 
satirists are still at least their countrymen, and that the book can- 
not be accepted as one proof more of the malignant persistence 
with which British writers misconceive and misrepresent Ameri- 
cans. ‘The second reflection is likely to be that, even when large 
allowance has been made on the score of exaggeration and carica- 


* The Gilded Age: a Novel. By Mark Twain and Charles Dudley Warner. 3 vols. 


ture, the picture of American society drawn by Mark ‘T'wain and 
C. D. Warner betrays the presence of grievous distemper in the 
body politic. The solemn and beautiful words of Scripture— 
‘** The whole head is sick and the whole heart faint "—suggest a 
quieter, but hardly a deadlier type of moral disease than that 
dizzy heat of brain, that fitful impulsiveness of feeling, that 
raging impatience, that cankering avarice, of which we have 
record in these volumes. And then, as we turn the whole matter 
over in our mind, the thought occurs that there is something in the 
manner of the writers, in the style of the book, which corresponds 
to the character of the society it describes, and that one would 
not, on the whole, augur well from its pages for the future of 
fictitious literature in America. There is a ‘“ too-muchness” in 
the scheme and execution, an extravagance, a lack of reserved 
and chastened power, a general want of shade and presence of 
glare, which give us the idea of literature running to seed. We 
shall hope, indeed, that this may indicate but a passing phase of 
American literature. The universal law of action and reaction— 
the measurement of all processes of advance by waves that rise 
and fall—ought not to be forgotten for a moment in basing con- 
jectures as to the future upon the phenomena of the present. A 
hasty observer might have said that fictitious literature in England 
was hurrying into an abyss of sensationalism when the quiet 
felicity of ‘Thackeray's later manner recalled genius to better 
work, and novel-readers to higher admiration. Artists, male and 
female, in the bowl-and-dagger department of literature, might 
be supposed to have blunted the sensibilities of the public to 
finer excellence, when Mr. Trollope laid the foundations of 
world-wide popularity by delineating, in English almost as 
simple as Bunyan’s, the melodious kindliness of Mr. Harding 
and the interests of the pensioners of Hiram’s Hospital. Possibly, 
therefore, the extravagance of such books as the Gilded Age may 
portend the advent of a school of {quieter and deeper imaginative 
literature in America, 

The book overflows with vivacity, and is in many parts 
amusing. It possesses true humour, though not of the highest 
kind. We are compelled to qualify our praise to this extent 
for several reasons. It fails in originality, and it is, as we 
have already binted, overdone. We are bound to add that, in 
at least one instance, it is unnecessarily profane. When we say 
that the humour is not in the strictest sense original, we do not 
mean to deny that it may be very creditable, very enjoyable 
humour for all that. Our position is that some of the most 
humorous passages in this book impress us irresistibly with the 
feeling that they would not have been written if some previous 
author had not written in much the same manner, and that 
characters are but casts—in chalk—from figures 
executed previously in marble. Colonel Sellers is insepa- 
rably connected in our mind with Mr. Micawber. No man 
devoid of humour could have depicted him as he is depicted by 
Messrs. ‘Twain and Warner, but these gentlemen might have laid 
claim to far deeper originality if Dickens had never invented 
Micawber. It was possible that, adopting the outline from Dickens, 
they might have so filled it in that their work would eclipse in 
power aud interest the work of the designer. In that case they 
might be held to be more original writers than Dickens, just as 
Shakespeare is regarded as a more original artist than the Italian 
novelists or Saxon chroniclers, whom he immortalised by conde- 
scending to borrow from them. ‘The Julius Cvesar of Plutarch 
and the Julius Caesar of Shakespeare have many features in com- 
mon. Shakespeare evidently followed with carefulness the tracings 
of Plutarch’s pencil ; and yet an incomparably higher originality is 
shown in Shakespeare’s Julius thanin Plutarch’s. Colonel Sellers 
has several traits which we do not find, or find far Jess strongly 
marked, in Micawber. He has more of speculative ingenuity, more 
of fussy but real activity ; he is, in fact, an American Micawber ; 
but he is after all a copy, not a transformation and reproduction, 
of the English original :— 


certain 


“* He's an honest soul,’ says Mrs. Hawkins, describing the Colonel, 
‘and means the very best in the world, but I'm afraid, I'm afraid 
he’s too flighty. He has splendid ideas, and he'll divide his chances 
with his friends with a free hand, the good, generous soul, but 
something does seem to always interfero and spoil everything. I 
never did think he was right well balanced. But I don’t blame 
my husband, for I do think that when that man gets his head 
full of a new notion he can out-talk a machine...... What a 
in Kentucky, when he raked 
up that old numskull that had been inventing away at a per- 
petual-motion machine for twenty-two years, and Eschol Sellers saw at 
a glance where just one more little cog-wheel would settle the business, 
why I could see it as plain as day when he came in wild at midnight 
and hammered us out of bed, and told the whole thing in a whisper, 
with the doors bolted and the candle in an empty barrel. Oceans of 
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money in it—anybody could see that. But it did cost a deal to buy the | dusky water. The coughing grew louder and louder, the glaring eye 
old numskull out; and then when they put the new cog-wheel in they’d | grew larger and still larger, glared wilder and still wilder. A huge 
overlooked something somewhere, and it was’nt any use, the trouble- | shape developed itself out of the gloom, and from its tall duplicate 
some thing wouldn’t go. That notion he got up here did look as handy | horns dense volumes of smoke, starred and spangled with sparks, 
as anything in the world; and how him and Si did sit up nights work-| poured out, and went tumbling away into the farther dark- 
ing at it, with the curtains down, and me watching to see if any neigh- | ness. Nearer and nearer the thing came, till its long sides 
bours were about. The man did honestly believe there was a fortune | began to glow with spots of light which mirrored themselves in 
in that black, gummy oil that stews out of the bank Si says|the river, and attended the monster like a torch-light procession, 
is coal; and ho refined it himself till it was like water, nearly, ‘What is it? Oh, what is it, Uncle Dan’l?"—With deep solemnity 
and it did burn. there’s no two ways about that; and I reckon | the answer came. ‘It’s do Almighty! git down on yo’ knees!’ It wag 
he’d have been all right in Cincinnatti with his lamp that he got | not necessary to say it twice. They were all kneeling in a moment, 
made, that time he got a houseful of rich speculators to see him | And then, while the mysterious coughing rose stronger and stronger, 
exhibit, only in the middle of his speech it let go and almost blew the | and the threatening glare reached farther and wider, the negro’s voice 
heads off the whole crowd...... Its always sunrise with that man, | lifted up its supplications: ‘O Lord, we’s ben mighty wicked, an’ we 
and fine and blazing at that—never gets noon though—leaves off and | knows dat we ’zerve to go to de bad place, but good Lord, deah Lord, 
rises again.” ; we ain’t ready yit, we ain’t ready—let dese po’ chil’en hab one mo’ 
rs : ‘“ he of chance, jes’ one mo’ chance. Take de ole niggah, if you’s got to hab 
Colonel Sellers had a clock. It eneed came within fifteen somebody. Good Lord, good deah Lord, we don’t know whah you’s a 
strokes of striking the right time,” and its hands “ always hitched gwyne to, we don’t know who you’s got yo’ eye on, but wo knows by 
together at twenty-two minutes past anything and travelled in | de way you’s a comin’, we knows by do way you's a tiltin’ along im 
company the rest of the way home.” ‘The possessor justly con- yo’ charyot o’ fiah, dat some po’ sinner’s a gwyne to ketch it,’ &., &.” 
sidered it unique and took pride in it :— The book professes to be written with a moral and patriotic 
“*Remarkablo clock!’ said Sellers, and got up and wound intention, and the profession is, we dare say, sincere. It aims 
it. ‘I’ve been offered—well, I wouldn’t expect you to believe|at checking the ‘‘all-pervading speculativeness” of contem- 
what I’ve been offered for that roar ae ; Old Gov. Hager ot sees | porary Americans, and branding “the shameful corruption which 
me but he says, “Come, now, Colonel, name your prico—I must 2 : . ae . 
have that clock!” But, my goodness, T’d as soon think of solling lately crept into our [American] politics, and in a handful of years 
my Wife. As I was saying to—silence in the court now, she’s begun to has spread, until the pollution has affected some portion of every 
strike! You can’t talk against—you have to just be patient and hold | State and every Territory in the Union.” We have given no out- 
co! You e x. I | y y g 
Md till she's sage Rees oe snd ; — Pe dete came line of the story, we have not even named the characters, but 
eginning again. Wineteen, wenty, twen y-one, twenty-two, twen— . ie ~ = a . 
ah! that’s all.—Yes, as I was saying to old Judge—go it, old girl, don’t | W° C4 assure our readers that they will find interest in the former 
mind me.—Now how is that ?—isn’t that a good, spirited tone? She| and variety and vivacity in the latter. ‘The principal female 
ean wake the dead ! Sleep ? Why you might as well try to sleep in a | character commits a murder, is acquitted, tries lecturing, and dies 
thunder factory. Now just listen to that. : She Il strike a hundred and of a broken heart when hooted off the platform. The Colonel, we 
fifty, now, without stopping—you'll see. There ain’t another clock like Z : 
état in Chelstendomn?” need hardly say, continues poor and hopeful to the end. Bubble 
Micawhber always hoped that something would turn up. Eschol | Projects of several kinds are described, and the reader - made 
Sellers did not wait upon fortune, but turned up the most sur- acquainted with the American arts of lobbying members of Congress 
prising Kobinoors by merely delving in the inexhaustible diamond- and buying votes. — Chere is great talent—there is something 
mine of his own inventive fancy. Hear him on his optic liniment, | almost like genius—in the book, but a better effect might have 
his listener being Mr. Washington Hawkins, a kindred spirit, but | been producéd by a more careful elaboration of half the materials. 
of far fewer years:—‘*I’m still experimenting; there’s one in- - 
gredient wanted yet to perfect the thing, and somehow | can’t just DR. SCHWEINFURTH’S BOOK ON AFRICA.* 








manage to hit upon the thing that’s necessary, and I don’t dare (FIRST NOTICE} 


talk with a chemist, of course. but I’m progressing, and before | A rraveLLER who congratulates himself upon the fact that the 
many weeks I wager the country will ring with the fame of Eschol | numerous attacks of fever which he has already undergone have so 
Sellers’ Infallible Imperial Oriental Optic Liniment and Salvation extensively disorganised his spleen that it has ceased to be 
for Sore Eyes—the Medical Wonder of the Age!” Having ex- | affected by any miasma, and “has perbaps assumed the office of 
plained how, in the United States, a profit of at least three | a condensator,” so that he may set about encountering unknown 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars per annum could be secured, perils and incalculable fatigues, recommends himself at once to 
he adds that * ¢icv it would be time to turn attention toward the | his readers by this odd simplicity. Dr. Schweinfiirth has the 
veal idea of the business.” Poor Washington, who has just | characteristic intensity and absorption of a botanist, the quaint- 
eighteen dollars in the world, suggests that there would be some- | ness of that type which Lucien Biart illustrates with such perfect 
thing like reality in 350,000 dollars a year. ‘The Colonel spurns | humour in his Dr. Bernagius, and we owe the most important 
the grovelling idea :— work on Africa which has appeared for several years to what he 
“Stuff! Why, what an infant you are, Washington—what a guile- | calls **the blameless avarice of a plant-hunter.” The booty he 
less, short-sighted, easily contented innocent you are, my poor little | longed for lay in the equatorial districts which are traversed by 
country-brod know-nothing! ... You ought to know that if I throw the wash affluents of the U Nil ih tt b it 
my time and abilities into a patent medicine, it’s a patent medicine | ° ou ies aittuents of the Upper 2 ie, and He cabeasae hese reach I 
whose field of operations is the solid earth; its clients the swarming | in the train of the merchants of Khartoom, which distant place 
nations that inhabitit!.... Why, Washington, in the Oriental countries | was hardly to be deemed the beginning of his journey to the land 
people swarm like the sands of the desert; every squaro mile | of the pigmy and the cannibal, those accessories and accidents to 
of ground upholds its thousands upon thousands of struggling , z agar r 
hum:an creatures—and every separate and individual devil of them’s the mysterious flora, his visions of which, to use his own words, 
. , be . ‘ nl : = - . . - 
got the ophthalmia! Tt’s as natural to them as noses are—and sin. | rendered Europe insupportable to dwell in, without seeing his 
at's born with them, it stays with them, it’s all that some of them have cherished designs accomplished.” 
left when they die. Three years of introductory trade in the Orient, ‘ 7 “ . ae 
and what will be the result? Why, our head-quarters would be in The literary attraction of this work is as strong as it is rare. 
Constantinople, and our hind-quarters in Further India! Factories|The very qualities which render African explorers in general 
warehouses i ‘air spahs Jagds amascus, Jerusale Bat s : * . . . 
and ware houses in Cairo, Isy u an, Bagd ud, Dam nSCUS, Joru lem, | efficient in their vocation, make them clumsy, almost inarticulate 
Yedo, Peking, Bangkok, Delhi, Bombay and Caleutta! Annual income | . oe Nace . ae ae 
. in description, and for the most part, only the unwearying interest 


—weill, God only knows how many millions and millions apiece !” f thei il | 
“<i : af ‘ ° leir subje ulls on rough the reading nel > 
This is excellent fooling. The American Micawber, or | . : rod —— 5 - pin Paty he reading . their books 
spews : : . u r. Schweinfiirth ; ac : 
compound of Micawber and Jingle, is a thoroughly entertain- | . adds to the accuracy and perspicacity 


- 4 a aS ‘ : at ROE . 
ing fellow. But even Dickens did not permit himself such }of the trained scientific mind a charming style, admirably 


: ae , ‘ rendered by the translator, which carrie 2 along 
a licence of caricature as is taken in the passages we have quoted, | ee me . aaa tai through 
| the record of his observations and of the main purpose of 


and it was Dickens’s inability to stay his hand when it was |i. sxpeliticn—~dalensnd ty wany-cidet intaligmes, sed te 
a - ’ > 


running into caricature that in a multitude of instances deprived | : , : : 
S. P formation by whose extent he only is unimpressed, and guided 


his work of the highest artistic character. Caricature still | ee ‘ 
¥ | by true German thoroughness. ‘The man interests us as much 


stronger than that of Dickens—and such, we submit, is the cari- | ; : , ; P : 
. Z as the facts, by his self-abnegation, his quiet taking g 

cature of which we have given samples—belongs to melodrama, | Jingle ” . q ing for granted 

almost to pantomime of feats upon which most travellers would have reasonably 

b Je 1 . . . . - . . . 

5 ‘ bini ‘ i fanit hi ‘ | dilated, his deliberate manner of doing extraordinary things, his 
As combining extravagance and profanity, each in an ex | . , : : ; 

saheasoriasiie g siggnegise. 4. 5 Femé | calmness in danger, his patience in suffering, and the stores of 


degree, we would refer to the passage in which a negro is repre- | laboriously acquired information on all sorts of collateral subjects 


sented ¢ i ing a river steamer for the Divine being :— “ , : s ae . 

sented as mistaking ‘ 2 ee eee - on which he draws when difficulties arise and opinions differ. No 
oe lenlv Une an’'l exclai ) ‘Chil’ ah’s s in a-c j a1. . : : : 

Suddenly Uncle Dan’l exclaimed, *Chil’en, dah’s sumfin’ a-comin’ ! | impatience, no anxiety to push on and get over intervening space 


disturbs this equanimous traveller, who is perpetually observing 











All crowded together, and every heart beat faster. Uncle Dan’l pointed 
down the river with his bony finger. A deep coughing sound troubled | 
the stillness, away towards a wooded cape that jutted into the stream a | ~ 


* The Heart of Africa: Three Years’ Travels and Adventures in the Unexplored 





mile distant. All in an instant a fierce eye of fire shot out from behind | Regions of Central Africa. From 1868 to 1871. By Dr. Georg Schweinfiirth 
tho cape, and sent a long brilliant pathway quivering athwart the | Translated by Ellen E. Frewer. London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co, 
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everything. Here is a characteristic passage, referring to a de- | at each we recognise the fullness, nicety, and impartiality of his 
tention of two days on board the steamer which had brought him observation. He differentiates the tribes and their customs, and 
to Djidda, from whence he was to pursue his voyage to Suakin, in | marks off each by some distinct touch of precision; as, for 
an open Arab boat :— instance, the Nueir, concerning whom he quotes Hueglin’s saying 

«We did our utmost to enjoy the sea-water at all hours of the day. that ‘‘ amongst men they hold very much the same place that 
Hal the heat and sun-glare been less overpowering, we might have flamingoes, as birds, hold with reference to the rest of the 
truly enjoyed the splashing and sport in the bright green floods which feathered race ;” and adds, “like the birds of the marshes, the 
cpread over the shallows, where coral banks ranged themselves below, Nuei : ’ . < ’ 
sri] where the eye could detect a thousand marvels. Like terraces NUelr are accustomed for an hour at a time to stand motionless on 
‘tiad with the choicest plants, the sloping beds of coral descended with one leg, supporting the other above the knee. Their leisurel 
filled wit est } g, supp g y 
variegated festoons sas = purple catego a the deep ; strange a long stride over the rushes is only to be compared to that of a 

‘oye witnessed in these living groves, and conspicuous among others . . . 
Ww " ‘ bride of the fish,’ which is celobrated in the Arabian fishing- | stork. Lean and lanky limbs, a long thin neck, on which rests a 
wont, *O bride, lovely bride of the fish, come to me.’ Ever and anon small and narrow head, complete the resemblance.” With his 
on my voyage. Which was to me an Odyssey, did I delight to catch arrival at the cul de sac, which the Nubian sailors call their 
fragments of this song, as it was dreamily murmured by the man at the Meshera, and his study of that curious island-world, we find Dr. 
stern during the hot mid-day hour, when the crew had sunk into hweinfiirth disti ishing hi If f Afri 1 
slumber, and while, noiselessly and spirit-like, our vessel glided through Schweinfurth distinguis ing imeelt from many African trave Jers 
the emerald floods. The enchantment, as of a fairy-tale, of these waters, by frequent reference to his predecessors, careful record of their 
with their myriad living forms of every tint and shape, defies all power | exploits, and impartial, temperate discussion of their points 
of description. : ; | of difference from himself. He is engrossed with the subject, not 
When the twelve-days’ voyage ends, and the desert-journey | with his own personality, and simply anxious that to the subject 
begins, the cheerful, admiring spirit is the same. One speedily | shall be done the amplest justice. His painstaking exactitude on this 
grows used to the motion of the camel, camping-out is delightful ; | point isthe more to be admired, as he might be naturally supposed 
“comfortably stretched upon the clean, smooth stones of the valley,’ _to be chiefly concerned for his German readers, who might not care 
one finds repose, in the camphor, mint, aud thyme-laden air, | about English explorers. But he would not wrong his compatriots 
undisturbed by cry of mountain bird or howl of beast of Prey, | by supposing them to be ignorant of anything, and so he carefully 
lulled into slumber by the song of the desert cricket. We linger | traces the route of Consul Petherick, who, in 1866, was the first 
over the Nile voyage, though it has nothing absolutely novel to | to open mercantile transactions with the tribes resident in the 
offer, because it is so delightfully described, with its rich variety of | remote regions which are watered by the Gazelle. ‘Ihe Meshera, 
auimal and vegetable life, and the incidental details, briefly men- | with its inhabitants, and old Shol, its female ruler (since dead), 

| 
| 





was t 


tioned, which prove how closely and exhaustively the traveller! form an extraordinary picture. With the start from thence to 
stu lied his route. Numerous discoveries in his favourite science « Ghattas's Seriba”"—the caravan being little under five hundred 
rewarded the courage with which Dr. Schweinfiirth investigated | the true flavour of adventure and wildness comes into the narra- 
the shores of the Shillook Islands, coming in contact with many tive, (jbattas was the merchant under whose protection and in 
fierce beasts, and making acquaintance with the Baggara Arabs, | whose boat the explorer travelled, and his Seriba was a dépdt, on 
the finest race of nomad people dwelling on the Nile, splendidly | the route to the Niam-niam country, for ivory, ammunition, barter- 
formed, and bolder robbers than any other Ethiopians. ‘They bring | goods, and means of subsistence,—in short, a village enclosed by 
down elephants with lance and sword, ‘‘a feat scarcely less free | yalissades, which Dr. Schweinfiirth might use as bead-quarters. 
from risk than playing with lions and leopards as though they ‘(he course of the caravan lay for some time through a notoriously 
were kittens.” When he pushed through a wilderness on the right | hostile country, but they were strong in numbers, arms, and order. 
bauk, trodden only by buffalo, he made discoveries which convinced J), Schweinfiirth’s own escort consisted of six Nubians, who had 
him that in past ages the entire Nile Valley exhibited a vegetation already travelled on the White Nile (among them was Biharn, 
harmonious throughout ; and the traditions of animal life lead him Consul Petherick’s former cook), and he is careful to record that 
to believe that the ibis, the hippopotamus, and the crocodile also | they all served him faithfully. Me was offered a saddle-ass by the 
owe dwelt in far more northerly latitudes than now. At Fashoda, | (;oyernor of Ghattas’s Seriba, but he declined, and thus simply 
in one of his excursions, he killed, with a heavy charge of shot, of | pecords an astonishing feat :— 
which, however, only four grains hit the creature, an African boa) ay j.49 othor objects in view than mere progress; I wished to observe 
fiftcen feet long. ‘The skin was beautifully spotted, and made a) and take notes of anything that came in my way, and to collect plants, 
capital waterproof gun-case. He inspected many of the villages and whatever else might be of interest. Thus, entirely on foot, I began 
of the Sbillook tribe, who inhabit the entire left bank of the White | te.” anderings which for two years and three months I pursued over 
a : ‘ a distance of more than 2,000 miles. Neither camels nor asses, mules 
Nile, and who number 1,200,000. ‘They used to be an independent | y,5y horses. teams of oxen nor palanquin-bearers, contributed their aid. 
and interesting people, but they are dwindling and losing all their | The only animal available, by the help of which Central Africa could 
ancieat characteristics under Egyptian rule. The villages are sur- be — - been 2 - ee by acter lig tones Fe 
rounded with forests of green acacia, concerning which the author apie a6 ethiie whenaltl reaps an. nae pen and ornaments, and 
has much to say in the interests of commerce. The groves extend Europeans set a pernicious example to savages in this respect... ... 
over an area of 100 square miles, and their rich produce, of which | It would be well for Africa if some of the philanthropists would consider 
a hundredweight might, with ease, be collected in a day by one the pitiable lot of the elephants, to whose usefulness Burton bears 


: A 2 testimony in his Nile Basia.” 
man, is entirely neglected. Here is a curious account of the|~° : ae 
Dr. Sciweinfiirth recurs frequently to this subject, and afterwards 


‘‘soffar,” or flute variety of the gum acacia :— ‘het horribl fu cao eter ao 
“From the larve of insects which have worked a way to the inside, gives a horrible account of the extent anc _hampepmeeal See ang" ee 
their ivory-white shoots are often distorted in form and swollen out at | of these noble creatures. He also mentions an elephant ‘* two 
their base with globular bladders, measuring about an inch in diameter. | hundred years old,” if the ‘‘two hundred” be not an error on 
Aitor the mysterious insect has unaccountably contrived to glide out of | the part of the translator. ‘The journey across Dinka Land, with 
reular hole, this thorn-like shoot becomes a sort of musical instru- |. f FE : Wy j in 4 a 
it, upon which the wind produces the regular sound of a flute; the its immense cattle-farms, i3 extreme y interesting, and on the 
natives of the Soudan have named it the Whistling Tree. In winter, | author's arrival at the first Seriba, he describes himself as pass- 
th Ay racia me ers cape gh acer sa . boughs, bare e a ing a few weeks “in a transport of joy, enraptured by the un- 
and white as chalk, stretch out like ghosts; they are covered with the | |. : 2 feds slightf 
empty pods, which cluster everywhere like flakes of snow, whilst the | rivalled loveliness of nature,” and gives & delig itful sketch of 
voices of a thousand flutes give out their hollow dirge. Such is the | the park-like scenery. Here the botanist lingered, though the 
forest of the Soffar.” explorer hankered after the ‘‘ Niam-niam” country. (Ghattas’s 
The day on which the traveller first saw the papyrus, once plenti- | Seriba became his head-quarters, from whence be mate 
ful in Egypt, but which must now be sought upon the threshold | excursions, always on foot, to the surrounding territories, 
of the central deserts of Africa, was elevated by the botanist toa which, especially the district of the Dyoor, he investigated 
festival. Thenceforth the navigation was cxtremely difficult, and most thoroughly. Men, beasts, and natural productions are 
Dr. Schweinfiirth soon came in contact with the extraordinary all reproduced for us with photographic accuracy, but without 
grass barrier which beset Baker's expedition in 1870-1, but he made | tedium, aud it is quite surprising to observe the immense variety 


his way to the Gazelle nevertheless. It was one of the objects | of customs and characteristics which he discerns among contiguous 
The Bongo, whom we already know very well from 


of his journey to show the importance of the Western affluents of | tribes. 
the Nile which unite in the Gazelle ; and he botanised among the | Petherick’s Travels in Central Africa, form the subject of au 
grass tangles, finding many curious and beautiful plants. | important section of the first volume, but the elephant-hunting 

Interest attaches to each step of the way towards the scene of | for which this hideous race used to be famous is among the things 
his actual exploration, in its strict sense of investigating the | of the past. There are very few old men among the Bongo, aud 
hitherto unknown, which embraced a wide tract of country only they remember it. The pictures of the Bongo are 
extending southward from the Meshera, on the Babr-el-Ghazal, | frightful and repulsive, chiefly owing to the horrid custom of 


and between the tenth and third degrees of north latitude; and! extending the lower lip and inserting plugs of wood into the 
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orifice. They also insert pieces of straw into the edges of the| last century, a physician invented the circular swing, in which 
nostrils, three on each side, and a favourite ornament for the | monomaniacal and melancholic patients were bound in the longitu- 
nasal cartilage is a copper ring ; while several of the women wear, | dinal position when it was wished to induce sleep, and in the erect 
in addition, a clasp or cramp at the corner of the mouth. It} position when intestinal action was required; and this contrivance 
would not be possible in the space at our disposal to do more than| was praised as an invention ‘‘that no well-regulated asylum 
indicate the points of interest in this important book, and to direct | should be without.” Within living memory, as Dr. Wynter poiats 
attention to the completeness of its plan and execution. From out, the insane were treated more like beasts than haman beings, 
his central position, first in a Seriba of Ghattas’s, and afterwards in | ‘‘ Refractory patients were heavily chained, sometimes those who 
that of Aboo Sammat, another merchant of Khartoum, at Sabby, | were not violent were fastened like savage dogs to the wall,” 
Dr. Schweinfiirth descended on all the regions round about, and | Thanks to Dr. Gardner Hill, of Lincoln, who, in spite of immense 
literally swept them clean of facts, specimens, and suggestions. | opposition, was the first to establish the non-restraint system in 
Though there is plenty of adventure and a fair allowance of danger, | this country, and thanks to Dr. Conolly, who carried out Hill’s 
enough to please the most adventurous explorer in these excur-| plan on a far wider scale and with admirable advantage, the 
sions, no prominence is given to those features,—they are taken| proper method of treating the insane is no longer a subject 
completely as a matter of course, and the author evidently assigns | of debate. It took a long time, however, to convince 
importance only to the results. The treasure-trove of natural history | the ‘‘ mad doctors” that the new system was practicable, but no 
is extensive and delightful,—for instance, twelve varieties of ante- prejudice could stand out against the fact that Conolly, with 
lope and a very curious rock rabbit, which, when it has been shot, | eight hundred lunatics in his keeping, flung away strait-waist- 
aticks to the rock with its feet, in its death-struggles, as though it | coats, had the restraint-chairs cut up, allowed his patients the 
had grown there. ‘The Mittoo tribes came under the author's in- | free use of their limbs, and did all this with impunity. Conolly 
vestigation at this period. Their collective country is situated | was not in favour of large establishments, and Dr. Wynter com- 
between lat. 5° and 6° N., and they would seem to be the link | plains that the county asylums are growing larger and larger 
between the more human Dinka, Dyoor, and Bongo peoples, and | day by day. He does not consider that madness is on the increase 
the terrible ultra-savage races which inhabit the core of Africa’s| in proportion to the population, but asserts that ‘ the very im- 
heart,—the wretched tree tribes, and the subjects of King Munza, | posing appearance of these establishments acts as an advertise- 
dwellers in the wonderland which is opened up in the conclusion | ment to draw patients towards them. If we make a convenient 
of the first, and completely explored in the second volume. In! lumber-room, we all know how speedily it becomes filled with 
the scale of humanity all the Mittoo tribes are inferior to the| lumber. The county asylum is the mental lumber-room of the 
Bongo, from whom they are distinguished by a darker complexion | surrounding district ; friends are only too willing, in their poverty, 
and a frame less adapted to sustain exertion or fatigue. ‘The| to place away the human incumbrance of the family in a palatial 
Bongo are proud of their powers of endurance, and can subsist | building at the county expense.” Yet he considers that in spite 











for a length of time upon mere roots without any perceptible | 
change in their appearance; whilst the Mittoo, under the same | 
ordeal, would waste almost to skeletons, and in a short time would | 
abandon all attempt at work. Their portraits represent shocking | 
degradation, and some of their customs are horrible, yet, strange | 
to say, music is held in high estimation among the tribes which | 
compose this group, and they alone have a genuine appreciation 
of melody, negro music in general being mere recitative and alli- 
teration, Aboo Sammat decided upon making his first experiment 
with Mittoo bearers in the expedition to which Dr. Schweinfiirth 
attached himself, and it was with a reluctant escort of these poor 
creatures—who had heard dismal tales of the nature of the country 
and the cannibal propensities of the people—that the caravan of 
800 set out for the land of the Niam-niam. 





DR. WYNTER’S LAST ESSAYS.* 
Dr. WYNTER is a “mighty hunter” after details. He likes to 
tabulate figures and to accumulate facts. He enjoys the kind of 
labour which most men of letters dislike, and it must be confessed | 
that he turns his toil to good uses. The essays which fill up these | 
two volumes are of the most miscellaneous description. No sub- | 
ject comes amiss to the author that can be reached through personal 
observation and by the aid of statistics. He knows well what will 
interest the public, and he can present his knowledge in an attrac- 
tive form. ‘This kind of workmanship is not without its value. It 
sometimes assists a busy student, and it amuses and at the same 
time instructs the reader who takes up a book in order to while 
away time. There is little connection between the forty-six articles 
and essays reprinted in these volumes, but among them are three | 
or four of a professional character, which remind us that Dr. 
Wynter is a physician. The first essay in the book is on non- | 
restraint in the treatment of the insane, and init we find a number | 
of curious statements which would be melancholy enough, were it 
not that they belong to the past, and serve to show in the strongest 
light the prodigious advance of medical knowledge with regard to 
the management of insane patients. 

The monstrous devices once practised upon lunatics almost 
surpassed belief ; they remind us of the tortures of the Inquisi- 
tion, and the worst of them appear to have been invented by 
German physicians :—‘' One of these was to entice the sufferers 
to walk across a floor that suddenly gave away and dropped them 
into a bath of surprise, in which they were half drowned and 
half frightened to death. A still more demoniacal plan of treat- 
ment was sometimes employed. Patients were confined by chains 
in a well, and the water was gradually made to ascend, thus ex- 
posing the poor victims to what appeared to them the gradual 
approach of inevitable death.” In England, in the middle of the 


* Peeps Into the Human Hive. By Andrew Wynter, M.D. 2 yois. London- 
“hapman and Hall | 


of their attractive appearance, these institutions are not favourable 
to the cure of patients; that the monastic system that prevails is 
injurious, and that it would be far better if the sexes, under 
proper regulations, were allowed to mix together. Again, the 
size of these establishments prevents the personal supervision 
which is the sole safeguard in the removal of mechanical restraint. 
“The result is that, as a rule, the patients are at the mercy of the 
attendants. What that mercy is, let the inquests that have lately 
been held in asylums on patients who have died through brutal 


‘treatment at their hand make the sad answer.” Dr. Wynter’s 


view of the present condition of our asylums is a gloomy one, and 
much that he says on the subject is worthy of careful perusal :—~ 
“Tt will doubtless surprise the reader,” he observes, “to be informed 


| that out of the total number of 24,748 pauper patients in county and 


borough asylums and in registered hospitals in the year 1867, no 1 


C33 


| than 22,257 were past all medical cure; whilst the curable amounted 
| only to 2,491, or a little more than ten per cent. When we consider the 


pressure put upon the ratepayers for the erection of large asylums 


' throughout the land, this result is so disastrous, that it may be said our 


whole scheme for the cure of lunatics has utterly broken down. ..... 
As the asylums are extending in size, the very atmosphere within tho 


‘walls may be said to be saturated with lunacy. They are becoming 
| centres for the condensation and aggravation of the malady rather than 


places of cure, just as the crowding a fever hospital makes the type of 


| disease more malignant.” 
| Dr. Wynter is strongly in favour of the cottage system adopted 


at Gheel ; he makes out pretty plainly that some such system 


| must be adopted, and considers that at least thirty per cent. might 


be withdrawn with advantage from asylums and thus boarded out 
in private families. He is equally earnest in his protest against 
the evils arising out of great city hospitals, with regard to which 
he observes that either their hygienic condition must be wholly 
revolutionised, or the performance of dangerous operations within 
their walls must sooner or later be abolished. In one of the most 
interesting papers entitled, “* Medicine and Surgery,” Dr. Wynter 
declares that the larger our hospitals grow the Jarger will be the 
per-centage of deaths as compared with the smaller establishments. 
In this essay, which abounds with interesting statements, the 
writer explains in a style adapted to the general reader the 


| wonderfal progress made in surgery within the period of a life-time. 


Probably in no branch of human knowledge has more decisive 
advance been made, aud every year adds something tothe discoveries 
and to the skill of the surgeon. ‘There are men living amongst us 
whose achievements in this respect place them in the highest rank 
as benefactors of their kind, men who have reduced to an extra- 
ordinary extent the sum of human misery. Dr. Wynter points 
out that there is scarcely an operation that marks this advauce in 
surgery within the last fifty years that had not been successfully 
tried previously, but which, owing probably to the want of fave ur- 
able circumstances, had passed out of the minds of practical inen. 
The operation of ovariotomy, for example, is said to be only a 
re-discovery of an old method of cure, under better auspices and 
in more intelligent hands :— 
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—————_ . . 
«Jn 1838, Mr. Lawrence denounced attempts to treat diseased ovaries 


a cic * . 
pig review of which Sir John Forbes was the editor said that 


‘whenever an operation so fearful in its nature was performed a funda- | 


ental principle of medical morality was outraged.’ It was under 
one discouraging circumstances, therefore, that Mr. Spencer Wells 
began to perform the operation in 1858. At that time it had only been 


once of complete success had ever occurred in Scotland. Yet 
oow Mr. Spencer Wells’ operations amount to more than 500; the 
mortality among the whole of the private cases is 24:23 r cent., 
though in a series of 100 cases it was only 14 per cent. ; and the mortality 
on the total of Samaritan-Hospital cases is 26-66 per cent. Dr. Keith, 
of Edinburgh, has been equally successful; and the late Dr. Tyler Smith, 
Dr. Bird, and others have also performed good service, and done their 
part in adding to the stores of our knowledge. The operation is now 
of frequent occurrence, and is recognised as perfectly legitimate.” 


The achievements of modern surgery, however, are not without | 


serious drawbacks, and it is a dismal fact that a disease has sprung 
up ‘purely of man’s creation, which has swept away the greater 
portion of the fruits of hospital surgeons’ scientific advances.” Foul 
hospital air is the cause of more than half the deaths that take place 
in our large metropolitan hospitals after the great operations. Dr. 
Wynter therefore, like most of the faculty in our day, is strongly 
in favour of cottage hospitals, in which dangerous cases might be 
treated. It is needless to say that he musters a large array of 
statistics in favour of his views. 

A paper on “‘ Imbecile Children” gives some useful statements, 
and another on ‘The Museum at the College of Surgeons ” comes 
also in some degree within the line of the writer’s studies as a 
medical man. By far the greater number of these essays are, 
however, non-professional in character; and some are of the 
lightest order, pleasant enough to read, but thin in substance, and 
hardly worthy of being transferred from the newspaper column. 
Articles on Sewing Machines, Co-operative Stores, Bad Boots, 
Ladies’ Tresses, Railway Season Tickets, the Zoological Gardens, 
the Art of Advertising, and an account of valentines called ‘* Love 
Manufactured,” are well fitted for the columns of journals that 
require gossipy matter of this kind, but when reprinted in a 
volume their insignificance becomes evident. Such essays are 


al operation as dangerous to the character of the profession, | 


] once successfully in any of our large Metropolitan hospitals, | 


| be the Rev. Mr. Marlow, who has for a pupil a certain Miss Mary Baxter, 
one of those proverbially dangerous young women who are “not pretty,” 
but have “a pretty mouth and good eyes,” and are generally interest- 
jing. He does, indeed, fall in love with her, but then she has been 
engaged, or virtually engaged, to a certain young neighbour, who makes 
his appearance in the course of the first volume. Was this affair, then, 
to be the “young man’s love”? Not so, for the couple are happily 
| married before the first volume is finished. At last we find out that 
the real “ young man” is Mary's brother, Richard Baxter, and that 
the Rey. Mr. Marlow will have something to do with it, for he marries 
the “love,” a girl born in India, whose acquaintance, while she was 
yet a child, Richard Baxter made by saving her from drowning, and 
who had in a way bound herself to him. In the third volume the two 
meet again; how it fares with Richard’s love the reader may discover 
| for himself. His character, which is drawn with considerable power, 
is the best thing in the book. That of Kate is natural enough, but so 
common-place as scarcely to be worth the trouble of drawing. This 
novel, which we must not forget to say is thoroughly wholesome in 
tone, shows tokens of ability in the writer, and tokens, not less 
evident, of hasty and careless manufacture. 


Maoria: a Sketch of the Manners and Customs of the Aboriginal 
Inhabitants of New Zealand. By Captain J. C. Johnstone, Bengal 
Army. . (Chapman and Hall.)—We have had quite a surfeit of 
New Zealand literature of late; and Captain Johnstone’s book 
has not the power to reawaken appetite. It belongs to the same 
class as “Ena,” a Maori story, which we noticed a short time ago, 
but it is more close and elaborate in detail, less picturesque and 
poetical, and by pointing out the present declension of the actual Maori 
from the standard of prowess and natural grandeur which his story 
illustrates, the author lessens his hold upon our interest and fancy. 
We do not think Captain Johnstone has done wisely in stringing the 
results of his careful study of New Zealand and its native race, their 
customs and antiquities, their legends and traditions, on a thread of 
romantic narrative. The characters are not sufficiently distinct, 
though he tells us they are real, nor are the incidents sufficiently 
striking to compensate for the strangeness and difficulty of realisation 
which are obstacles to the reader’s pleasure in the case of this book, as in 
that of “Ena.” A small volume, all facts, with their explanations, would 
have been more acceptable than this half-and-half fiction ; but we must 





produced every week of the year, but happily the writers do not | not omit to record that there are real power and pathos in the close of the 
think it necessary to put such ‘ unconsidered trifles” into a book. | story, which exhibits the cloudless faith of the Maori in a future life, 
Dr. Wynter has, we think, made a blunder, and one which a/| and the dauntlessness with which they bid adieu to the present. The 
writer so capable should not have committed. Some of his longer | purpose of the book is to paint a portrait of the race which is disap- 


essays contain a large amount of valuable information compactly 
arranged ; his short papers read like the work, good and true, no 
doubt, in its measure, of the daily journalist. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_>— — 

English Matrons, and their Profession, By L. F. M. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—We had marked many things for unfavourable comment in 
this volume. L. F. M. is sometimes, we cannot help thinking and saying, 
a little unreasonable and petulant. How absurd, for instance, it is to 
talk of men (as opposed to women) as an “amazing sex”! And through- 
out her book there is an angry tone which is most unprofitable in the 
discussion of the grave, social questions with which she deals, But we 
wish to call the attention of our readers to the very interesting chapters 
which deal with the subject of nursing. If L. F. M.’s statements are 
true, and they are certainly made in good faith, by a writer who, though 
using initials only, does not affect concealment, there are monstrous 
abuses in the nursing department of the great hospitals. She distinctly 
states that young nurses and female patients are sometimes subjected to 
very gross conduct from the students and young medical officers of the 
hospitals, and she specifies other abuses in the department of the hos- 
pitals which are only less hateful than this. We can form no opinion as 
to the correctness of these statements, but here they are made, and 
they ought to be looked to. It would be a good thing for the Conserva- 
tive Government to show that they really value sanitas, by appointing 
a Royal Commission to inquire into the management of the great endowed 
hospitals, Another statement that L. F. M. makes we take the oppor- 








tunity of bringing before those whom it may concern to contradict it. | 


Can it be true that a committee presided over by Mr. Rogers, of St 
Botolph’s, having collected £5,000 for a gir/s’ school, “ applied the whole 
sum for what may be more properly called the ornamentation than the 
want of a boys’ school”? 


| pearing so rapidly before our “so-called civilisation,” on which the 

author is very severe. Hoe has passed many years in New Zealand, 
and he claims to know what the Maori once was, and what he is now. 
| He wishes to render, before it is too late, his testimony “to the truth, 

honour, generosity, hospitality, and virtue, which distinguished the 

inhabitants of Maoria before the advent of the Pakeha.” He has done 
| justice to a brave race, and honestly described them as they were when 
they lived and died under their own laws and customs. Now, “ thou- 
sands have dwindled down to hundreds, hundreds to tens, and the 
| Maori of to-day is too often a drunkard, a liar, a thief, and a perjurer.” 
| If this be so, we cannot feel much regret for the author’s concluding 
statement, “ Yet another generation, and the fair plains of New Zealand 
| will have seen the last of the Maori ;” though it is sad and bumiliating 
| that from every country into which English people have penetrated, 
| there arises the same cry, that they have brought cruelty, drink, 
| demoralisation, and hypocrisy in their train. The black, the brown, 
{and the red man, each alike says of tho artificial civilisation of his 
| “ white brother,” that “its God is Gold.” 


| 


| Not a Heroine. By Mrs. Brookfield. 2 vols. (Smith, Elder, and 
| Co.)—Mrs. Brookfield speaks, we suppose, of Catherine Irving as being 

“not a heroine,” on account of the ease with which she transfers her 
| affections; but it must be allowed that the young lady goes through a 
| course of quite heroic experiences. We hope not to offend the author 
| by giving a sketch of these to our readers, Authors naturally object to 
| having their stories spoilt, but it is sometimes impossible properly to 
| criticise a novel without doing something of the kind. Catherine, then, 
| loses her first lover by an attack of typhus fever. In due time she 
consoles herself with a young naval officer, to whom, on his promotion 
to post rank, she is married. He leaves her to join his ship, ono 
affectionate letter is received from him, then nothing more is heard of 
| him till her letters are returned, with a note from some one using the 
jsame signature, to the effect that they had been inadvertently 








opened, as having been clearly intended for some one else. This 

A Young Man’s Love. By Mrs. G. Hooper, author of “The House of|is a considerable mystery, as the writer dates from the ship 
Raby,” &c, (Tinsley Brothers.)—Mrs. G. Hooper, as a novelist, some- | to which the husband had been appointed. At last the reader finds 
what resembles Mrs. Henry Wood. She does not, indeed, contrive such | out that the captain had been knocked on the head by tho fall of a 
elaborate plots, and she is not so disposed to be tragical, but she has the | crucifix, and though perfectly rational on every other subject, had totally 
same business-like, painstaking way of describing persons, things, and | forgotten the fact of his marriage! We believe there is good medical 
places, and shares the gift of making her characters talk and generally | authority for a precisely similar incident, but it is, of course, one of 
behave themselves as real living persons. As for this story, beyond a| very rare occurrence, and we doubt the suitability of such bits of extra- 
certain truth to nature, which is, indeed, no trifling excellence, we can- | ordinary experience for purposes of art. In due time he comes home, sees 
not see much in it. It is some time before we begin to find out who the | his wife, immediately recognises her, and feels again all his old affection, 
“young man” is, and what his “love.” At first, we thought it was to | and then falls ill of a fever. Meanwhile she has fallen in love with 
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somebody else, The captain is cleared out of the way by an opportune 
death, and Catherine marries her third choice, a selfish and shallow sort 
of man, with whom we leave her not more than moderately happy, 
though we are assured that “she will bloom and expand in the true 
daylight at last.” Meanwhile two other love affairs have been going on, 
one of which is abruptly terminated by the drowning of the gentleman, 
and as abruptly revived by his reappearance. For anything noticeable 
besides the extraordinary incident of the crucifix we look in vain. 


The Holy Places: their Sanctity and Authenticity. By F. Phelpin de 
Riviéres. (Washbourne.)—M. de Riviéres discusses the question of 
“‘ Holy Places, not in Palestine only, but throughout the world,” but 
naturally devotes to the first part of his subject a considerable part of 
his attention, We do not question his learning and industry, and yet 
we cannot think them to have been uselessly expended on this work, 
One sentenco extracted from his “ prefatory chapter” will show what 
we mean. He has been speaking of the labours undertaken by direc- 
tion of the Palestine Exploration Fund. He gives due credit to the 
zeal and disinterestedness of those who are engaged in the work, but 
there is, he says, one fatal error into which the Association have fallen, 
that “its attitude is professedly that of being superior to any sectarian 
spirit, and as the word ‘sectarian’ is applied by it to the living Body 
2s well as to the separated members, it thus adopts as its fundamental 
rule that Masonic indifference which is the secret enemy of all ideas 
of dogma, of worship, of obligatory moral law, and of tradition.” So the 
result may be foreseen. “Vast sums will be expended on researches, 
whose indirect results may now and then be of some value, but on 
whose final aim Catholic Faith has pronounced her verdict beforehand.” 
To put the matter plainly, the explorers dig in order that they may 
find out the truth; M. de Rivitres would have them dig to prove that 
cortain traditions are true. But why dig at all? Nothing could make 
our author and his friends more certain than they are; it is at least 
possible that something might occur to make doubters more sceptical 
than before. And why write a book of this kind? If it is a matter of 
faith to believe in the traditions of the Holy Places, then Catholics must 
believe in them, while as for Protestants, they have an inveterate dis- 
trust in discussions of which the result is irrevocably fixed beforehand. 
How idle it seems to us to say, ‘ This must bo true, whether I can prove 
it or no; but see whether I can prove it.’ M. de Riviéres has any- 
how “the courage of his opinions,” or rather his faith. He argues 
for the authenticity of the Santa Casa of Loreto. Ono would have 
thought this one of the matters which a prudent advocate would 
pass by, but now-a-days we have a strong reaction in favour of the 
* credo quia impossibile.” 

Jolonel Dacre. By tho Author of “Caste,” &e. 3 vols. (Hurst and 


Blackett.)—We confess to having found this story somewhat tiresome. | 


When the “Colonel ” comes home to claim the young girl who has pro- 
mised him her hand, and doubts whether she can really love one who 
is so much older than herself, we have a sort of presentiment of the 
long series of troubles, hesitations, misnnderstandings, and so forth, 
through which we shall have to be conducted. We cannot help think- 
ing that if the “Colonel,” instead of ‘shilly-shallying,” to use a some- 
what vulgar phrase, had conducted his wooing with something of tho 
boldness and energy which one of the old Kings in the “ Princess ” recom- 
mends, a vast amount of trouble would have been spared. As it turns 
out, however, the author knows much more about her business than we 
do; for the middle-aged lover has a wife already, a wife whom he had 
chivalrously married when she had thrown herself upon him, but whom 
he had believed to be long dead. Dead, however, she is not, but very 
much alive, and passionately attached to her husband, and the mother, 


moreover, of a very interesting son, the very young man, we discover, | 


to whom the considerate Colonel had meditated resigning the young 
lady just mentioned. This resignation is doubtless a fine thing, and 
fine, doubtless, is the self-restraint which the young man has shown 


under difficult circumstances; but we own to not liking the situation. | 


Conscious rivals the father and son are not, but there is at least a sug- 
gestion of an unpleasant combination. By far the best thing, to our 
mind, in the book is the very energetic wooing by which Tom Blatchford 
persuades his very provoking lady-love Grace to become his wife. 
Meeting the Sun: a Journey all round the World. By William 
Simpson. (Longmans.)—Mr. Simpson went to draw sketches of the 
wedding ceremonies of the Emperor of China for the ///ustrated London 
News. Being a British newspaper correspondent, ho saw all that 
could be seen, but this was very little indeed. Five illustrations are 
all that refer to the immediate object of his journey; but he saw other 
things more or less noticeable in China and elsewhere, and haying a 
considerable gift of recording his observations with the pencil, and a 
gift—less considerable, but efficient for the purpose—of recording them 
with the pen, he has produced a tolerably interesting volume. Fortune, 
which was not very kind to him in China, favoured him as he was 
returning to England by way of America, for it brought him just in 
time for the Modoe war. Tho last ten sketches of his book are of 
scenes and persons connected with this miserable business, and are 
distinctly the most interesting of all. That of the “Lava Beds,” the 
stronghold of the Modoes, is very curious. But why, we must ask, 
spoil the effect by another “ Modoes in the Lava Beds”? This must be an 
imaginary picture; and the result is that one is inclined to be generally 


sceptical. It is worth noticing that Mr. Simpson thinks the Modoes to 
have been provoked by treacheries quite as odious as that by which 
they fixed their own doom. It seems that there never were Savages 
who sold their lives at such a cost of life to their civilised assailants, 

A Concise History of England to the Death of William IV. By E. J. 
Howell. (Blackwood and Sons)—He is a bold and confident writer who, 
without a single allusion to authorities, or a word of introduction to his 
readers, sits down to write a Concise History of England. Such an ono 
is Mr. E. J. Howell. His history, wherever he may have gathered it, 
bears evidence of work among the latest investigations, and seems in 
its broader features to bo accurate, though we have noticed several 
mistakes, such, for instance, as saying that Isabella (of France), 
the Queen-mother, fell in love with Owen Tudor and married him ; that 
Henry, Earl of Richmond (Henry VII.), was son of Jasper Tudor; and 
that Ferdinand of Spain was Katharine of Aragon’s grandfather. The 
writer lays down his history as he might do the law, quietly and steadily 
even to monotony, at the same pace and with the same assurance from 
end toend. He does not moralise, nor go into raptures, but he does 
not omit, while keeping his thread of history well in hand, to connect 
with it incidental traditions and associations. A work of this kind is 
very incomplete without a good index, and without some genealogical 
tables, such, for instance, as those Dr. Smith has introduced into his 
“ Smaller History of England.” It requires a vast amount of confidence 
to take on trust a work of this nature, without one reference or authority 
to support its statements; and the arrangement of lengthy paragraphs, 
sometimes of seven or eight pages each of small print, is rather 
wearisome. We are not told for what readers the book was prepared, 
and the writer preserves an absolute silence about its aim and object; 
but it might with careful revision make a fair cram-book, and students 
might find it useful before an examination in English history. 

American Newspaper Directory. (New York: Rowell.)—The 
publishers have prefixed to this volume an interesting “sketch of tho 
growth of Journalism in the United States,” ending with a contrast 
| between the newspaper statistics of the United States and those of 

European countries. In 1870 there were published, it would seem, in 
the United States 5,871 newspapers, a number to which France, with 
| 1,668, and Great Britain, with 1,456, approach most closely. Among 
| European countries, Portugal with its 26, comes last, if we exclude 
| Turkey, with its 7. The continent of Asia is said to support 30 only, 
| though this can scareely take into account the journals, English and 
| native, which are published in India. It is doubtless true in one way that, 
“as compared to other nations, America is far ahead in the extent of 

her journalism.” Every American reads a newspaper, and gets from it 
'a certain varnish of knowledge, while almost every village supports 
one or more. Some of these, however, must be of a very insignificant 
| kind, to judge of tho account which they give of themselves, The 
Preston Clipper, to take an instance at random, which in size is a sheet 
of 20 inches by 25, has an estimated circulation of 320, and is sold for 
an annual subscription of one dollar, cannot bs a very important organ. 
| Tho gross income, allowing that advertisements bring in twico as much 
as the sale of the paper, cannot be more than £200, a sum for which 
little indeed can be furnished to its readers. There are hundreds of 
| such enumerated in the Directory, whereas all the English provincial 
papers are on a much larger scale. 

Margaret and Elizabeth. By Kathorina Saunders. (Henry 8. King and 
Co.)—If this tale pleases us less than others which we have seen from 
Miss Saunders’s pen, it is the subject rather than the execution which is in 
fault. Surprising, not to say sensational, incidents seem rather out of 
| place when we are enjoying the very subtle and skilful drawing of char- 
acter which Miss Saunders knows how to give us. Nothing could bo 
more gracefully and pathetically described than the love which grows 
up between tho two heroines of the story, nor anything more skilful 
than the consistency with which the characteristic differences of each 
in manner and temper are preserved throughout. The more one appre- 
' ciates this, the more one is inclined to resent the improbable incidents 
| of Hector’s career —Hector, it must bo understood, is Margaret’s husband 
—tho most glaring of which is the strange series of mishaps and mis- 
takes which separates husband and wife. Let critics of inferior skill have 
recourse to such coarso colour for their effects; they do but spoil the 
delicate and tender outline which our author’s pen knows so well how 
to draw. They “spoil” them, wo say, yet nevertheless Margaret and 
Elizabeth is a novel which no one should think it a waste of time to 
read, Let it be noted by the busy that it is in one volume. 




















History of the Ceramic Art. By Albert Jacquemart. Translated by 
Mrs. Bury Palliser. (Sampson, Low, and Co.)—We cannot do more than 
emphatically recommend to our readers this beautiful and interesting 
volume. Its literary portion is of the highest value, for not only is tho 
author thoroughly acquainted with his subject, but he writes in a 
brilliant and attractive style, which is adequately represented by Mrs. 
Palliser’s translations. And then there are abundant and excellent 
illustrations, with etchings, the work of one of the most skilful and 

' gifted even among French aquafortists, M. Jules Jacquemart ; and ® 
multitude of woodcuts, marks, monograms, &c. It is difficult to mark 
anything for special praise, but let the reader look, if he wants to see a 

triumph of manipulative skill, at the etching of a Chinese vaso which 


| faces page 63. 
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PROSPECTUS. 

The Directors now offer for subscription, at par, the remaining un- 
issued Share Capital of 5,978 shares of £10 each. 

The Report of the Company just issued for the half-year ending 24th 
January last shows net earnings of £7,552 19s 3d, equal to over 15 per 
cent. per annum on the paid-up capital ; and a dividend of 12} per cent. 
has just been declared, leaving £1,612 3s 8d to bo carried forward, 
This satisfactory result has been obtained notwithstanding the cireum- 
stances of reorganisation and reconstruction, and it is confidently ex- 
pected that the future estimated earnings will be at the rate of 15 per 
cent. per annum, based upon prices considerably below those current 
for the last six months. 

This Company, whose valuable and extensive iron works and 
collieries are well known as the “Old Park Iron Works,” Wellington, 
Shropshire, is being carried on actively and prosperously. 

The property is situate in immediate contiguity to the famous Cole- 
brookdale and Lilleshall Iron Works. 

The mineral and surface rights of the Old Park property embrace 
an area of about 1,280 acres. The minerals comprise :—Coal—13 seams 
of coal, varying from 1} feet to 6 feet in thickness. Ironstone—Four 
beds of rich clayband ironstone; Fireclay of excellent quality, existing 
in large deposits, and also quarries of good building stone. 

Quantity of Coal.—Mr. Mareus Scott, the eminent mining engineer, 
who has had the duty of surveying and mapping all the underground 
works of this property, states in his official return made in 1867 for the 
Royal Coal Commission, the total quantity of coal then remaining in the 
seams hitherto worked to be ten millions two hundred and seventy 
thousand statute tons, exclusive of the coal in the other seams, which it 
is considered may be workable hereafter, giving a total quantity of 
upwards of 15,000,000 tons of coal. 

A return by Mr. Scott states the quantity of workable iron-stone to 
March last to be one million seven hundred thousand tons, and of coal 
to the same date 9,732,936 tons. 

The royalties on the coal are based on the low rate prevailing fifteen 
years since, the ayerage royalty not exceeding 7d. per ton. The iron- 
stone and fireclay royalties are also moderate. 

The colliery and mine works comprise 21 pit shafts in work for raising 
iron ore and coals, besides other shafts which will be made available on 
the completion of machinery now nearly finished. 

The coal is in demand for household use, railway and steam purposes, 
and a large part of the supply for Shrewsbury and other towns is obtained 
from the Old Park collieries. 

The blast-furnace plant comprises three furnaces, one in full blast ; 
a second now ready to be put into blast; and a third, which will be 
completed in about two months, 

The retaining walls and other important works about the furnaces 
have recently been entirely reconstructed at great cost, and are now 
complete; and when the third furnace is in blast, and the highly ad- 
yantagecus improvements are completed, the three furnaces will be 
capable of turning out from 17,000 to 20,000 tons of pig iron annually. 

The quality of pig iron produced at the Old Park Furnaces, both for 
forge and foundry purposes, stands in the highest repute. It is at 
present commanding throughout England and Wales nearly the best 
rates of any on the market. 

The property, which is held on lease for a period extending to the 
year 1904, is well supplied with reservoirs, ponds, and surface and 
underground railroads. Private branch railways, upwards of four miles 
in length, 4 feet 84-inch gauge, and worked by locomotive engines, at 
present bring the minerals from the pits. 

The present modern plant, machinery, and extended railroads are 
described in the report of Mr. 8. Danks, the Manager, which accompanies 
the Prospectus. 

The Company also owns the mineral rights of the Wenvoe Hematite 
property, extending under about 70 acres, which are held for an unex- 
pired term of 31 years, at a moderate royalty. 

From the Wenvoe property there has been hitherto worked about 30,000 
tons of ore of first-rate quality, and when the contemplated additional 
appliances for raising ore from these works are carried out, it is com- 
puted by Mr. Brooke Ridgway Smith, Mining Engineer, who has care- 
fully surveyed and mapped the same, that 100 tons of hematite can be 


The surface of the Old Park Estate extends in the whole over 1,280 
acres, and comprises the mansion known as Malinslee Hall, and land in 
hand; Stirchley Hall and two other large farms, and nearly the entire 
village of Stirchley. The farms are let and under cultivation, and the 
annual value of the mansion, farms, cottages, and land exceeds the surface 
rental. 

On the estate, and included in the property leased, are schoolhouses, 
colliery and furnace managers’ residences, commodious offices, and up- 
wards of 200 cottages. In addition to the above there are upwards of 
250 cottages adjacent, not included in the lease, the whole giving ample 
accommodation for miners and workmen. 

For railway accommodation the property is unrivalled. The London 
and North-Western Railway (Hadley and Coalport branch) intersects 
the property through a distance of 24 miles. Two passenger stations, 
the Malinslee and Stirchley Stations, are on the estate. The main lino 
of the Great Western Railway from London to Shrewsbury and the 
North skirts the estate at the north-eastern boundary, from whence the 
Hollingswood Junction branch is constructed direct to Old Park furnaces. 
A private branch of the electric telegraph has been recently laid on 
from the public station at Dawley into the offices of the works. 

A contract has been entered into between Edward Henry Thomas, 
of the one part, and Francis Thomas New on behalf of the Company, 
of the other part, dated the {th of July, 1873; also a contract, dated 
the 8th August, 1873, between Edward Henry Thomas, of the one part, 
and the Wellington Iron and Coal Company (Limited), of the other part, 
in addition to the usual trade contracts incidental to the working of the 
business of the Company. 

Copies of such contracts, the reports, enlarged plans and section of 
tho minerals, the inventory and valuation, leases, and the articles of 
association, may be inspected by intending subscribers (if required), at 
the Offices of the Solicitors, Messrs. Tucker, New, and Langdale, 4 
King Street, Cheapside, E.C., London. 

In case any applicant receives no allotment, the deposit will be re- 
turned in full, and in case of the number of shares applied for not being 
allotted in full, any balance of cash paid will be placed to his credit 
towards the amount due on allotment. 

Applications for shares, accompanied with the deposit of £1 on appli- 
eation, must be made upon the form enclosed, and addressed either to 
the Bankers of the Company, Messrs. Prescott, Grote, Cave, and Co., 62 
Threadneedle Street, E.C., London; or to the Secretary, at the offices 
of the Company, 14 Great Winchester Street, E.C., London, from whom 
Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained. 

Looking at the position in which the Old Park Works are placed in 
regard to railway communication, the extensive area of mino under 
work, the deservedly high repute in which the pig iron is held in the 
trade, and the moderate amount of capital upon which dividends have 
to be paid, the Directors feel assured that in offering the remaining 
5,978 shares to the public for subscription, they are submitting an 
undertaking that will prove most satisfactory and highly remunerative 
to the Shareholders.—By order of the Board, 

W. M. BULLIVANT, Chairman. 
14 Great Winchester Street, London, March 19, 1874. 





SECOND ISSUE OF SHARES OF 
THE WELLINGTON IRON AND COAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 
BEING THE REMAINING SHARE CAPITAL. 
Works—OLD PARK, NEAR WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE; anv 
WENVOE, Near CARDIFF, GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


FORM OF APPLICATION.—(To be retained by the Bankers.) 
To the Directors of THE WELLINGTON IRON AND COAL ComMPANY, LIMITED. 
Gentlemen,—Having paid to your credit at Messrs. Prescott, Grote, CAVe, and 
Co. the sum of pounds, being £1 per Share on my application for 
Shares of £10 each in The Wellington [ron and Coal Company, Limited, | request 
you to allot to me that number of Shares, or any smaller number; and I hereby 
agree to accept such allotment, and to pay the balance due thereon at the several 
dates specified in your prospectus, dated the 19th March, 1874. 
Name (in full) 
Address 
Profession (if uny) 
Date 1874. 
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Annual Register, 1873, 8vo ..... cose 
Beecher (A. W.), Life Thoughts, ‘ke, .cr “8vo, _ 
Borrow (G.), Romano Lavo- Lil, er 8vo 
Breviary Offices, translated from the Sarum Book, er 8vo.., oseei (Hayes) 3/6 
Calthrop (Gordon), Lost Sheep Found, &c., 16mo...... 4 
Cherubini, Memorials Illustrative of his Life, er 8vo. 
Church (R. W.), Sacred Poetry of Early Religions, T y 
Constable (H.), Duration and Nature of Future Punishment .... 





otscsvessbeasncncninsenestee ALOR) TG/O 
-(Ward & Lock) 3/6 







...(Burns & Oates) 10/6 
stures (Macmillan) 1/0 
..(Richardson) 3,6 





Copner (J.), Hero of Elstow, or Story of John Bunyan,,..(Hodder & Stoughton) 3 4 | 


Dana (R. H.), Two Years before the Mast, feap Svo , sosesessereee(ROUtledge) 1/( 
Dasent (G. W.), Half a Life, 3 vols er 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 31/6 | 
Dodsley’s Old English Plays, edited by W. C. Hazlitt, vol 2 (Reeves & Turner) 10/6 












Edmond (J.), Our Children’s Pulpit, cr 8VO ....s..s:.0+0e0 (Dickinson) 3/0 
Friswell (L.), Gingerbread Maid, and other Stories, cr | 8vo (Low & Co.) 3/ 

German Accidence for Rugby School, 4to......... sevseseeeee(Billington) 2/6 
Grenfell (E. F.), Elementary German Exercise “part : 7 6... (Billington) part2 2/6 
Kennedy (B. H.), Studia Sophoclea, part 1, a oe Bell, & Co.) 5/0 
Lyell (Sir C.), Students’ Elements of Geology, cr 8vo ...... seoseseee( Murray) 9/0 


MacKinnon (D.), School-Board Direc. and Educational Ye ar- “Book (Cameron) 5/0 
Maclear (G. F.), Manual of Instruc. for Confirm. & First Commun (Macmillan) 2/0 
Malton (Capt. W. D.), Key to Queen’s Army Regs. and Orders, 1873,..(Clowes) 2/0 
Marryat (F.), No Intentions, a Novel, 3 vols cr 8VO  cesseccsoseeeees wssee(Bentley) 31/6 
Neale (J. M.), Sermons Preached in Sackville College ‘Chapel, Vol i (Masters) 
Oliphant (Laurence), Piccadilly, fcap SV0 ....cccceccseesseseees ..(Blackwood & Sons) 2/6 
Oliver (Prof.), Illus, of the Orders of the Vegetable Kingdom(Chapman & Hall) 16/0 
Paget (J.), Paradoxes and Puzzles, Historical, Judicial, &c. (Blackwood & Sons) 12/0 
Parkinson (S.), Element, Treatise on Mechanics, with Ex., cr 8vo (Macmillan) 9/6 
Phelps (E. 8.), Tiny, 18mo, 1/0; Gypsy's Sowing and Reaping (Ward & Lock) 1/0 
Proby (W. H.), Stories about the Great King, 180 .......sece-escsssseeseeeee(Hayes) 3/6 
Rambles after Sport in America and at Home, cr 8vo .. ..(Field Office) 6/0 
Reichardt (J. C.), At Home with Jesus, Memorials of, 16mo. ...(Hunt & Co) 2/0 
Riddell (Mrs.), Earl's Promise, a Novel, cr 8vo.. seoveeee(Linsley) 2/0 
Roxburghe Ballads, part 6, 8vo ..... deveseneeneesoesenes ves & Turner) 2/6 
Silver (A.), Pract. Med., with Sketch of Phy siology & Therapeutics (Renshaw) 12/6 
Sohl (J.), Forty-Eight Lessons in German, &e. . seseseeceeee( Williams & Norgate) 3/0 
Stent (G. C.), Jade Chaplet, in 24 Beads, Songs, &e. 9 from the Chinese (Triibner) 5/0 
Story (R. H.), William Carstares, 8V0.......cccccssescesersssresesceees seeeeeee(Macmillan) 12/o 
Strafford (Thomas Wentworth, Earl), Life of, by Elizabeth Cooper...(Tinsley) 30/0 
Symington (M.), Bessie Gordon's Story, er 8vo. (Clarke & Co.) 5/0 
Todd (J.), The Daughter at School, 12mo ..... «.(Nelson) 3/6 
Tweedie (W. K.), Home, a Book for the Family. 12mo ...(Nelson) 3/6 
Vaughan (C. J.), Epistle to the Romans, with Notes, &c., cr 8vo ...(Macmillan) 7/6 
Whyte-Melville, The True Cross, a Legend of the Church (C ——— un & Hall) 2/0 
Wordsworth (E.), Thoughts for the Chimney Corner, 12mo............(Hatchard) 2/6 
























TERMS OF SuBscrIPTION.— Yearly, 28s. 6d.; Half- Yearly, 14s. 3d.; and 
Quarterly, 7s. 2d.; in advance, postage included. Single copy, 6d. ; 
by post, 64d. 

To Supscripers IN THE Unitep States.— The Annual Subscription to 


the Spectator, including postage to any part of the United States, is 


£1 10s. 6d., or $7.50 gold. Orders may be forwarded direct to the | 


9 
Publisher, at the Ojfice, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. International 


Money Orders can he sent from any post-office in the Onited States, and 
Y i YI y ’ 


Subscriptions, payable in advance, may commence at any time. 
To ApvErTISERS.—TZ°0 insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the 
Publishing Office not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 


eo HOUSE BENGAL FAMINE RELIEF FUND. 


Under the Patronage of Her Most Gracious MAJESTY the QUEEN, who 
contributes £1,000 ; 
And H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, who subscribes £500. 
LONDON EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
The Right Hon. ANDREW LUSK, M.P., Lord Mayor, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. Lord Lawrence. | Mr. Hugh Matheson. 
Mr. N. de Rothschild, M.P. | Mr. Dudley Smith. 
Hon. R. Bourke, M.P., Under-Secre- | Mr. John Fleming, C.S.I. 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Wm. Grant. 
Mr. G, B, Denison, M.1 | Mr. F. W. Heilgers, 
Sir Albert Sassoon, K.S.L. | Mr. W. Dent. 
| 





Mr. E. C. Baring Mr. A. T. T. Peterson. 
Mr. Alderman Allen. Mr. J. N. Bullen. 
Mr. John Borrodaile. 
(With power to add to their number.) 
CALCUTTA EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Hon, Mr. SCH au CH (President). 


Hon. Mr. Inglis. Hon. Mr. Bernard. 
Hon. Mr. Dalyell. Hon. Raja Jotendro Mohan Tagore, 
Hon, Mr, Sutherland, Mr, J. Bullen-Smith. 


Munstri Amir Ali Khan. 


Hon. Digambar Mitra, 
Babu Durga Charn Law. 


Hon, Mr. Robinson. 


The Lord Mayor and the London Executive Committee APPEAL with confidence | 


for the sympathy and liberality of the British public in their efforts to mitigate the 


rigours of the calamity with which our unfortunate fe llow-subjects in Bengal and 


other parts of India are now visited 

The funds subseribed will be devoted to the alleviation of distress which cannot 
easily be reached by Government interference. 

The Viceroy of India, in his telegram to the Lord Mayor of the 20th ult., states :— 
“The people of the distressed districts will giatefully appreciate the sympathy 
and liberality of the English nation.” 

And that there is urgent need for all the aid which it is in the power of this 
e ouutry to afford is but too clearly manifested ef the concluding words of the 
teleg 
distress is likely to be very severe. Subscriptions are solicited early.’ 











Subscriptions may be forwarded to the Lord Mayor, or the following Banks:— 
E.C 


The Imperial Bank, Lothbury, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co., Lombard 


am sent by the Chairman of the Central Relief Committee at Cale swita s— ‘The 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, in 8vo, price 12s. 
The SUPERHUMAN ORIGIN of the BIBLE, INFERRED 
from ITSELF. The Congregational Union Lecture for 1873. By Henry 
Rocers, Author of ‘The Eclipse of Faith,” &c. 











Now ready. 
THE SECOND AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 


‘UEBERWEG’S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, 
FROM THALES TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


| 

| 

. | With Additions by the Translator: by NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D.. on English an@ 

American Philosophy; and by VINCENZO BOTTA, Ph.D., on Italian Philosophy. 
Vol. I. ANCIENT and MEDIZEVAL PHILOSOPHY. Royal 8yo, 18s, 
Vol. Il. MODERN PHILOSOPHY. Royal 8vo, 21s. 

“It may be recommended to students of siseeneiiay with all confidence as an 
| admirable text-book.” — Westminster Review, 
| Ueberweg's ‘ History of Philosophy’ is exactly what English-speaking students 





’ | want."—Z£xaminer. 





LIFE, WANDERINGS, and LABOURS in EASTERN 
AFRICA. By CHARLES NEW, of the Livingstone Search Expedition. With 
Map, Portrait of the Author, and Illustrations. Second Edition, large crown 
8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 

“ The book is one of sterling value and great interest."—British Quarterly Review, 





This day, price 3s 6d, cloth. 

The REVOLT of the FIELD: a Sketch of the Rise and 
Progress of the Movement among the Agricultural Labourers; with a Reprint 
of the Correspondence to the Dai/y News, during a Tour through Canada with 
Mr. Arch. By ARTHUR CLAYDEN. 





This day, in crown 8vo, price 28 6d, cloth. 
| CHRISTIANITY in GREAT BRITAIN: an Outline of 
its Rise, Progress, and Present Condition. A Series of Articles contributed to 
the Daily Telegraph. 








Now published, in 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


A TREATISE ON THE NATURE OF MAN. 
By THOMAS BEST WOODWARD. 


CONTENTS.—Christian Doctrine as Exemplifled in Human Nature—The Moral, 
| —— and Physical Natures of Man Expleined in their Unity—The Nature 
| “ Mind” shown in Outline—Psych: logy, Metaphysics, and Physiology: how Re- 

oi d to each other—Observations upon Positivism and the Sensuous Philosophies 
| in Relation to Human Nature—Man in his Totality—An Outline of a Philosophy of 
Life. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 


27 AND 31 PaTeRNnoster Row. 














> 


| In large crown 8vo, price 73 6d, 736 pp.; post free, 88 3d, 


| r IAT HVC YPAT 
WARNE’S MODERN HOUSEHOLDER. 
} A MANUAL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
| With Original Illustrations, printed in Colours by Kronheim, and Three 
| Hundred Woodeuts. 
| The practical use of this volume in households of any standing would save its 
expense in any one day. It is a Companion to WARNE’S MODEL COOKERY, 
| with a distinct and definite aim of its own; and embraces all ** Domestic-Economy 
| subjects not treated of in * The Model Cookery.” 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 








In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s 6d; post free, 8s 
LOUDON’S 
AMATEUR GARDENER’S CALENDAR: 


Being a Monthly Guide as to what should be Avoided as well as what should be 
done in a Garden each Month. Almost entirely Revised to the present date, and 
Edited by WILLIAM ROBINSON, F.L.S., with original Illustrations. 

“ Amateur gardeners will find in this work one of the best books of reference 
they could have near them.”"—Gardener. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 





In feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth gilt, postage, 4d. 

MODERN PRACTICAL GARDENING, 
Comprising in its 600 pages :— 

VEGETABLES, and HOW to GROW THEM. 

FLOWERS, and HOW to PRODUCE THEM. 

FRUIT, its CULTURE and PRODUCE. 

By ELIZABETH WATTS. 
With Practical Plates, Coloured Illustrations, and Full Index. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 





| : : 
Now ready, crown 8vo0, price 2s, post free. 


OUSEHOLD COMMUNION: Its Restoration the only 
E Effectual Protest against Romanising Error and Sectarian Exclusiveness 
With an Apology for the Isolated. 
ELLioT Stock, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 





Street; Messrs. Coutts and Co.. 59 Strand; Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and Co., | 


St. James's Street, S.W.; and National Bank of India, 80 King William Street. 

Cash payments should be mae in the Office of the Private Secretary to the Lord 

Mayor (Mr. Vine), at the Mansion House. JOHN R. S. VINE. Seeretary. 
March 19th, 1874. G. J, W. WINZAR, Cashier. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s. each. 








MESSRS GABRIEL 
(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 
| 722 LUDGATE HILL, 


56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 


CITY, 


| (THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagert, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand. 


WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 
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HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS—Two £60, Six 

£40, Four £20. Election second week in May. 
Apply to the SECRETARY. The College, Cheltenham. 


Wee ee 


yung Ladies will RE-OPEN for the SUMMER 
TERM on April 17. 


For particulars, apply to Mrs. JAY, Wellington | 


House. a ee 
77 ING EDWARD'S SCHOOL, 
BROMSGROVE. 

Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 

are Annual Elections to valuable Scholarships, 
denuble at the School and at Oxford. 


Apply to the HEAD MASTER. = 
URNLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 


The Governors will proceed to appoint the 
Head Master of this School as soon after the Ist MAY 
next as practicable. All applications and testimonials 
must be sent to Mr. ARTINDALL, Clerk to the 
Governors, Burnley, on or before the Ist MAY next. 
The duties, and immediate as well as possible future 
emoluments of the Head Master, are set forth in a 
printed Report of the Governors’, which may be 
obtained from their Clerk. 

HELTENHAM COLLEGE. — The 
) office of PRINCIPAL will become VACANT on 
the Ist April next. Candidates, who must be Clergy- 
men in full orders of the Church of England, and 
Graduates of Oxford or Cambridge, are requested to 
send in to the Secretary, at the College, Cheltenham, 
not later than April 14th, twenty-five copies of Testi- 
monials. The fixed salary is £800 per annum, which 
is augmented by a Capitation fee of £2 per boy on every 
boy above two hundred. The present numbers are 
six hundred and sixty-three. The Council are en- 
deavouring to procure a residence for the Principal, 
and until one be found, an equivalent in Houre-rent 
will be given. Further particulars ou application to 
the Secretary, at the College, Cheltenham. 

NIRTON COLLEGE (for WOMEN). 

The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will 
be held in London in June. Forms of entry and 
copies of examination papers for a former year may 
be obtained on application to the Hon. Secretary, Miss 
DAVIES, Girton College, Cambridge. The Forms 
must be returned filled up on or before April 30. 

1. In connection with this Examination a Scholarship 
will be offered of the value of £50 a year for three 
years, tenable from October, 1874. The Scholar will 
be required to read fur a degree certiticate. 

2. GILCHRIST SCHOLARSHIP.-—The Trustees of 
the Gilchrist Educational Fund offer a Scholarship of 
the value of £50 a year for three years, tenable from 
October, 1874, to be competed for at the University of 
London General Examination of Women in May. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE. 
PATRONS. 

The LORD BISHOP of CHICHESTER—The DUKE 
of DEVONSHIRE—Lord LECONFLIELD—The 
MARQUIS of BRISTOL, &e. 
PresiDENT—The EARL of CHICHESTER. 
PRINCIPAL — The Rey. C. BIGG, M.A., late Senior 
Student and Tutor of Ch. Ch., Oxford, 

BRIGHTON COLLEGE offers the usual Public- 
School education, in a most healthy climate peculiarly 
favourable to boys of delicate constitutions. 

Special arrangements are made for pupils preparing 
for the Vivil Service. 

The modern forms have been organised with great 

are, and provide a thorough liberal and practical 
education for boys intende1 for business or the active 
cy ag 3. There is an excellent Laboratory, Work- 
shop, &c. 

The School is well endowed with Scholarships and 
Exhibitions, Terms 80 to 90 guineas per annum, 
wcording to age. 


Address, the Rev. the SECRETARY. 


| ONDON 
4 EXHIBITION, KENSINGTON, 1874 
Will be open on Easter Monday, 6th April. 
SEASON TICKETS. 
A. Non-transferable Ticket........ccccccsssesseeseees 
B. Non-transferable Ticket, with 1 
or 240 School Tickets eee 
C. Transferable Ticket, with 200 A 
400 School Tickets .. 
Season Ticketholders of 
. tered as Members of the National Association for 
Promoting Technical Instruction. A_ first list of 
Members will be published shortly. Season Tickets 
‘an now be bad at the Royal Albert Hall, and at the 
usual agents. 
as CHARGES FOR ADMISSION :— 
ith April to 50th June, 1s daily, except on Wednesdays, 
28 6d; Ist July to 31st October, 1s daily. 


"= ._ Ef SHADOW of DEATH.”’— 
L Painted by Mr. HOLMAN HUNT.—NOW on 
VIEW, from Ten till Five. A spacious platform has 
been erect d. so that Visitors now have an unimpeded 
— ° the Picture.—39s Old Bond Street.—Admit- 
ance, Is. 

YOYAL POLYTECHNIC.—DAILY, 
at 4and 9.—The New Grand Historical, Nauti- 
“ Chemical, Botanical, Zoological, Geographical, 
Biographical, Ethnological, and Polytechnical Incohe- 
rency, entiiled RALEIGH'S QUEER DREAM;; or, the 
Pl PE, the POTATO, and the PIXIE. Written by Dr. 
Croft (the Managing Director). The disc pictures from 
original de-igns by Mr. William Brunton. The Enter- 
tainment by Mr. J. Oscar Hartwell, Misses Kate 
Brooks, Bartlett, and Westbrook; Messrs. Fuller 
and Marsden.—* Light and Colour,” and the “ Silber 
Light, by Prof. Gardner—* The Brighton Aquarium.” 
by Mr. King —* The Ashantee War."—Open from 12 

‘ 


till 5 and 7 till10. Admission, ls. Carriages at 5 
and 10, 
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FELLINGTON HOUSE, GREAT | 
/ MALVERN.—This_ well-known School for | 


INTERNATIONAL | 


and £5 Tickets are | 


| 


THE 
WOUNDED 


. —_—— 
FUND. 


A Committee has been formed for the purpose of 
organising an AUXILIARY AID SOCIETY for the 
RELIEF of the SICK and WOUNDED of the WAR in 
SPAIN. 

The Society will, as closely as possible, conform to 
the principles of the great “ National Society "founded 
during the Franco-German War; and will therefore 
observe absolute neutrality an! impartiality as between 
the belligerents. 

A confident Appeal is now made to the Charity of 
the people of the United Kingdom on behalf of this 
work of mercy, which has already received adhesions 
from many noblemen and gentlemen of different 
| religious and political convictions. 

Communications on the business of the Society 
} may be addressed to the Lord Beaumont, Honor®ry 
Secretary, at 2 Savile Row, W. 

Subscriptions for the Fund will be received by Messrs. 
Martin and Co., Bankers, 68 Lombard Street, E.C. 

A Ladies’ Committee has been formed in accordance 
with the precedent of the National Society of 1870, for 
the purpose mainly of collecting contributions of 
Linen, Lint, Wearing Apparel, and Hospital stores. 

Communications and contributions for this most 
important work, towards which the help of the Ladies 
of the United Kingdom is earnestly solicited, may be 
addressed to Mrs. J.de Murrieta, 11 Kensington- Palace 
Gardens, W. (President of the Committee): to its 
Secretary, Mrs. Victoria Smith, 20 Hyde-Park Terrace 
W.; or to the Marchioness Dowager of Lothian, 15 
Bruton Street, W. 


Tue i 


This RESTAURANT is removed to more spacious 
and commodious Premises, 
14 REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, 
(embracing the late GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 
which is now available for Regimental Dinners and 
similar parties). 
Entrance to private rooms in Carlton Street ad jacent. 
Open for Suppers, as before, under an Exemption 
licence. 


RELIEF 





R ODRIGU ES’.—MONOGRAMS, 
& ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Desigued, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina 
tion of letters 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES 
| colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d 





stamped in 
Gold, 


PAL bo MSE EI 


CO RAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 
J of HIRE, by which the Pianoforte, American 
Organ, Harmonium, Organ, or Harp becomes the pro- 
perty of the hirer, though partially adopted by others, 
is carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale 
only by themselves 


RAMER and CO. cannot too frequently 
repeat that their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of 
HIRING PIANOFORTES is not confined to those of 
their own manufacture, although they are as good as 
any, and better than most, but includes instruments 
by all the eminent mannfactarers, BROADWOOD, 
COLLARD, ERARD, and KIRKMAN, of whose Piano 
fortes Cramer and Co, have always in stock a very 
extensive and complete selection ready to be sent out 
at any time.—Tllustrated lists, with prices, terms, and 
other information, on application to either of Cramer 
and Co's Warerooms in Regent Street, or Moorgate 
Street, City, 
LE geen th pet PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- 
ments on their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE, 
—Pianoforte Galiery (jargest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street. 
a PIANOFORTES.— 
4 


CRAMERS supply every size of these instruments 





| on their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEMof HIRE.—Piano- 


forte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent 


| Street. 


| BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- | 


signs, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
| fashion. 
| BILLS of FARE, GUEST CARDS, and INVITA- 
| TIONS in great variety, 
| HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
| STATIONER, HeRALpic Designer, and ENGRAVER 
| to the Royal Family, 
| 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





| J assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warrauted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S. 
Table. Des- |Crvrs. 

per pr. 


sert, 


The Blades are all of the | 
finest Steel. } 


















NUTLERY, warranted.—The most varied | 


s. d. 
34-inch ivory handles ..,...per doz. 7 
34 ditto balance ditto ...........0000++ 7 
4 ditto, ditto .......... 8 
3} ditto flne ivory ditto 1 
4 ditto extra large ditto ... * 1 6 
4 ditto finest African ivory ditto... 15 
| Ditto, with silver ferules ............ is . 
| Ditto, with silvered blades 20 . | 
| Nickel electro-silvered handles ... 7 6 
| AMPS of ALL and 
| 4 PATTERNS.—WILLIAM S. BURTON invites 
| inspection of this Season's SUOW of LAMPS. ‘The 
| collection of French Moderateur Lamps  deties 
competition. The prices, complete with Chimney 
and Globe, vary from 8s to £% Each Lamp 
is guaranteed perfect, but to ensure their pro 


per action WILLIAM 8S. BURTON supplies Pure 
| Colza Oil at the Wholesale Price, 3s 6d per gallon 
Moderateur Globes, full size, 3s each; Chimneys, 6d 

| each; Cotton Wicks, 4d per doz. Lamps of all other 
descriptions are on Show in great variety. 
ILLIAM Ss. BURTON 
General Furnishing Lronmonger, by appoint 

ment to H.R.I, the Prince of Wales, seuds a Catalogu: 


containing upwards of 850 [ilustrations of his unr- | 


valled Stock, with Lists of Pricesand Plans of the 3 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 1A, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway istrifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON 
will always ondertake delivery at a small Axed rate 


aS the WESTMINSTER WEDGE- 
FITTING COMPOSITE CANDLES. | 
and in the end the 









The Best, the Cleanest. the Safest, 
Cheapest. 
Sold everywhere. Wholesve only of 
J.C. and J, FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London. 


LOSS of HAIR, &e. 

Patronised by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty 
M R. TERRY, of 304 Regent Street, 
i London, daily in attendance as above. All 
defecis of the hair, casual baldness, or grey hair, can 
happily be remedied by Mr. Terry's treatment the 
effectual simplicity of which has been generally 
approved during a period of nearly 20 years. 

The PILO POWDER, forthe removal of superfluous 
hair, post free, 4s. The DEPILATORY LOTION, for 
permanently eradicating the routs of superfluous hairs, 
zls per bottle, carriage paid, 





Suits are 


Be MILITARY, and CIVIL OUTFITS, for 


| CHANDELIERS 


NOLLARD’S GRAND PIANO- 

/) FORTES.—CRAMERS supply every size of these 
instraments on their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of 
HIRE. —Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 
and 209 Regent Street. 


NRAND PIANOFORTES.— 

J) CRAMERS supply Grand Pianofortes, by all 
the great makers, from £9 %s to £26 5s per quarter. 
Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street. 





OC OTTAGE PIANOFORTES.— 
_J CRAMERS supply Upright Pianofortes of every 
description, by all the great makers, from £2 12s 64 to 
£10 10s per quarter. Pianoforte Gallery (largestiu 
Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. 


B. CRAMER and CO., 199, 201, 207, 
eF @ and 209 REGENT STREET; and 43 to 46 
MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 
4 Square, London.—Foun led 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PrestpeNtT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and teu to town members, Read- 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 
Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


Vi R. TENNAN DL, Geologist, 149 Strand, 
A W.C., having recently received many choice 
Specimens, of MINERALS, ROCKS, and FOSSILS, 
has been able to enrich several Collections previously 
advertised for sale. They can be had at all pri 
varying from Five Thousand Pounds to Two Guiness, 
and are suitable for the Nobleman’s gallery, ths 
Amateur’s study, and for the working Student ia 
Geology. 


ASHIONS 








}v for the SEASON, 
J. NICOLL'S SPRING OVERCOATS of Water- 
I I. proof Tweed Cloths, with improved Pockets 





January 7, 1874), 208 each; ditto, with 
Zils; of Waterproof Melton Cloths, 42s 





(Registers 


ik lape iy 


For Dress, 28s to 35s; for Walk- 


to 50s; for Riding, 25s to 42s. 


to 

| J. NICOLI’S RIDING, WALKING, and DRESS 
I. TROUSERS. 

jug. 14 


| J. NICOLLUS EVENING and MORNING 
I. DRESS for G CLEMEN. Dress Coats, 6 8 
to 80s; Frock Coats tu Sos; Morning Coats, vi 





re ye 
willed, lmper'al, and other Cloths, 42s to 63s. 


YOURT DRESSES for Levées and Drawing-rooms. 
/ » Embroidered Cloth Suit, with appointments 
) £30 





£X%) 5s; Deputy-Lieutenant’s, ditto, 


com} 
also kept as specimens, or for loan, 





all parts of the world, completed on the shortest 


hotice 
YERVANTS 
Ss prices, 
J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier, 
| 1. Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114, 116, 
11s, iz’ Regent Street, and wohill, London; 10 
Mosley Street, Mauchester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool ; 
39 New Street, Birmingham 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 


LIVERIES. The best at moderate 


22 Cx 





| LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W 
| BIRMINGHAM —Manufactory 


ani Show Rooms, 


(ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


MPROVED and ECONOMIC 
COOKERY.—Use ig Company's Extract of 
‘for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and 


Broad Street. 





Meat as * stock 
sauces; gives fine flavour and great strength. In- 
variably adopted in households wheu fairly tried. 


CAUTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig’s fac- 


i simile across label. 








RE RE AEE a ee 





“JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





THE USEOF THE 
GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always Secures 
The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


SOME OF THE MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS OF 
THE DAY 
RECOMMEND 
QUININE 

AS 

THE BEST RESTORATIVE FOR THE WEAK. 

Sold by all Grocers. 

WATERS and SON, : 34 Eastcheap, E.C. 


K INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY. 


WATERS’ WINE 





This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“ KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 
M* °SSRS. DUN VILLE 
largest holders of Whiskyintheworld. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
ion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, W.C. 


EK LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations whick are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public —92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


HeEvexs ‘SAUCE.—CAUTION.— | } 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- | 


ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used 80 many years, signed, “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


I EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The * WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the ap petite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


. PATENT * OZOKERIT ” 
C! ANDL ES. 
RNING. 
“Made i in all s: zes, ond 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


woe IMPOSSIBLE, — AGUA 
I AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO, have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 

Sold in bottles, 3s each. 

Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 


e TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 


and CO. are the | 





curative treatment of HERNIA, 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a | 


| and the Truss 


| below the hips be 


| without pain. 
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es “CHAIRS AND SOFAS. 





sow ARD and SONS, Manufacturers, solicit an 
inspection of their Stock, which is of the most varied 
description. 
25, 26, & 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W., 
Decorators and Cabinet-Makers by Steam Power. 
PATENTEES OF 
WOOD TAPESTRY, PARQUET FLOORING, 
Anp CARPET, 
URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, | 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 
85 & 86 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 

Rooms Covered in One Piece. 
YLEAR COMPLE XIONS 
for all who use the “ONITED SERVICE 


SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Frag- | 


rance. Manufactured by 
J. C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
others. 
*,* Use no other. Sce name on cach Tablet, 
Cogan FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OLL, which 
nd thickens Hair. 3s 6d; 


speedily produces Whiskers a 
248 High 


sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 
Holborn, London; and all Chemists, 


ie URLING FLUID, 248 [igh 
: Holborn, London,—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
itisapplied. Sold at 3s 6d; 
Had of all ¢ themista. 


REY H AIR, 248 High Holbora, 

London.—AL EX ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 

a perfect colour immediately it is used. It is per- 

nianent, and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d; 
sent by post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 


H AIR-COLOUR WASH. 





—By damping the head with this beautifally 
perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 
10s 6d, sent for stamps —ALEX. ROSS, 
Holborn, London; and all Chemists. 


TOSE MACHINE .—This is a 
contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use it, and 
Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free—ALEX. 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, Pamphlet sent for 
two stamps, 


RUPTURES S.—BY ROYAL LETTERS. PATEN ft. 


WwW .. MOC-MAIN LEVER 
| TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medic: ul | 


gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
The use of the steel 


soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATEN r LEVER fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
(which cannot fail to ft) forwarded by | 
umfereuce of the body two iuches 
eut to the Maaufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, Loudon, 

Sirgle Truss, 16s, 2 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s und 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to Johan White 





po st, on the cir 







| Post-oflice, coun 


the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- | 


rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Cher 
Ange! Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


be ARNICATED CORN and 

BUNION PLAISTERS, the best ever invented 
for giving immediate ease and removing those painful 
excrescences. Price 6d and Is per box. May be 
procured of any chemist. 
HY—without which none are genuine. Be 
ask for Young's. 


| OLLOWAY’S OIN 





are the most reliable remedies for the blotches, 
pimples, boils, and carbuncles, wi ich, often appearing 
at the chang ge of seasons, are ever anoying, s m etimes 
dangerous, “and always ne tari "The subtle, per- 
meating powers of this Ointment, by repressing both 
inflammation and irritation, reduce the skin to its 
natural temperature and colour, whilst radically ex- 
pelling the cause of the blemishes from the system. 
The Pills assist the cooling and purifying influence of 
the unguent, by expelling all that is gross from the 
bowels, and by thoroughly rectifying digestion. Under 
this treatment ¢ very organ througho wut the body is co m- 
pelled to dislodge both irregularities and impuritie 
whereby the skin becomes soft and silky, the sp irits 
gay, and the health robust 








8, and at 


Observe the trade mark— | 
sure and 


NIMENTS& PILLS | 


EW PATENT 
yLASTIC sToc KINGS, KNEE-CAPS 
Vw &e., for VARLCOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRALNS, &. They are porous, light in texture, and 


inexpensive, and are ‘drawn on like an Papyemacn J stock- | 


ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage free 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piocedilly, 
London. 


MRS. & A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


or DRESSIN 


E AIR RESTORER RESSING | 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its | 


youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Lair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented, 
IT removes a!) dandr ‘iff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
in large bottles, price Six “Shillings. 
Sold by must Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 


NOUT and RHEUMATISM. — The 
excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 





brated medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC | 


PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use,and are certain to prevent the disease | 
attacking & ny vital part. 

Sold by all medicine vendors, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d 


} per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 


sent free for 54 stamps. | 


248 High | 


JHEENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London. —Established 
| 1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, 
ances effected in all parts of the world, 
. {FEORGE WILLIAM LOY 
Secretaries 9 FoHN J. BROOMFIELD. naa 


“AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIE TY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


Invested Assets on December 31, 1873., 
Income for the past Year 





Insur- 





« £5,486,748 
se ereereeeseeseree 507,284 
Amount paid on death to De -cember last 9,856,739 


| Forms of Proposal, &c.. may be obtained at the Office 
| BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. aa. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 
| RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide ana 
| the principal towns in South Australia, Bills 
negutiated and collected; money received on deposit 
For terms, apply at the Offices. 54 Old Broad Street, 
EC. Ww ILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
TO INVESTORS. : 
Now ready, 6 per copy; or 5s annually, 


NNINGTON and CQO,’S 


JE 
| I MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 


aining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
| Stock and Share aud Money Markets, &., with an 
{ enumeration of Safe [uvestinents paying from 10 to 2u 
| per cent. 

PENNINGTON and CO. 
Buildings, London, EC. 


JAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1897. (FoR LIVES ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 

Income from Premiums .. 
Accumulated Funds ........ 3,073,700 
ALSO, a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,090, 

At the last Quinquennial Investigation the Surplus, 
after making ample provision for al) Claims, thereafter 
becoming payable, under the then existing Contracts, 
was found to be £847,570. Of thissum £154,654 was 
set aside for distribution by way of Bonus amongst the 
share and policy-holders. The remainder, namely, 
£662,916, was reserved for future Bonuses, Expeases, 
and other contingencies 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
\ ONEY, TIME, and LIFE 
a ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 

CIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH, 

Pr an against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company 
Hou. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Pail-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £140,000, 
Annual Income, £160,000, 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


3 Royal Exchange 


2338,129 












Agents, or 
64 CORNUILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


§ geo rAL BANK CORPOR ATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and neg zotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 

Hiogo, iiong zs Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 

bourne, Point de Galle, Pondiche rry, Port Elizvbeth, 

Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yoko- 
| hama, on terms which may be ascertained at thei 
office. They also issue circular notes for the uso of 
travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected w.ti h 
India aud the Colonies, the pur nase and sule of 
British and Foreign securities, the ct astody of the sume, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertaiued 
on application at their oflice. 

Oftice hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Stree , London, 13874. 


I“NLERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
> GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 St. James's Square, London, S.W. 
Mansion Buildings, E.C. 


| 









City Branch: -Honse 
FINANCIAL RESULTS. 
The Annual Income, stea ee iucreasing, 
exceeds... sae woe £249,00 
The Assurance Fuad, safely inve ested, i is over 1,850,000 
The New Policies in the last Year were 457, 
assuring ... ose soe 
The New Annual Pre miums we nes 9,770 
The Bonus added to Policies in Jan., 1872, was 323,871 
Tbe Total Claims by Death paid amount to 3,169,601 
The subsisting Assurances and Bonuses 
amount to gee te ae 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 
| Crepit of half the first tlye annual Premiums allowed 
on whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not over 60 
years of age. 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES granted, without Profits 
payable at death or on attaining a specifled age. 
INVALID LIVES assured at rates proport ioned to the 
risk, 
| CLAIMS paid thirty days after proof of death. 
REPORT, 1373. 

The 4%h Annual Report just issued, and the Balance 
Sheets for the year ending June 30, 1873, as rendered 
to the Board of Tr: ude, can be obtained at either of the 
Society’sOnlices, or of auy of its Agents. 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 


R« MARKABLE, very Remarkable 
Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 

PY Meritt SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
} and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists, 





304,157 
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ISSUE OF 





9,500,000 DOLLARS SEVEN-PER-CENT. CONSOLIDATED GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


CHICAGO AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 





Interest payable Half-yearly in Gold on the 1st June and 1st December in each year, 


Either in London, at the Offices of the Railway Share Trust Company, Limited ; ov in 
New York, at the Offices of the Company, at the option of the holder, 





Tho RAILWAY SHARE TRUST COMPANY, Limited, offer for 
Public subscription the above Bonds, bearing Interest at the rate of 7 
per cent, per annum, payable half-yearly, on the Ist June and Ist De- 
cewber, in gold, at £14 sterling per Bond per annum, payable at the 
Offices of the Railway Share Trust Company. Limited, London; or 70 
gold dollars at the Company’s Office in New York, at the option of the 
holder. 

Principal repayable on 1st December, 1902, at £200 sterling per Bond, 
payable in London, or at the option of the holder, at 1,000 dollars in 
Gold in New York, if not previously releemed by the Sinking Fund. 

Interest will acerue from Ist March instant; the first payment will 
be made on Ist June next, and will be for three months—namely, £3 10s 
per Bond, after which the Interest will be payable by Coupon, half- 
yearly, as above mentioned. 

The price of issue is £188 per Bond of $1,000, payable as follows :— 
on Application. 
on Allotment. 
on Ist May. 


£10 per Bond... ove eee oe 
49 _- ave aoe ove 
50 — — ave 


* 


eve ooo oes . on Ist June (less £3 10s, being 5 
months’ Interest to date). 
ove on Ist July. 


50 an 
33 mele eco ose 
£188 per Bond. 
The Chicago and North-Western Railroad is the largest of all the 
Railway systems of the United States, and is amongst the most prosperous. 
The last Reports of the Company show the following results :— 
The number of miles of Railway in operation on the 3lst May, 1875, 
was :— 
Owned =e ase wee wee wwe eee «1,593 miles. 
Leased one woe ose one an a a 
Tota] owned and worked ...  ..._ 1,949 miles. 
With reference to the Earnings, the Reports further show that— 
The gross earnings for the year ending 31st 


May, 1873, were... . on 


$12,736,606 = £2,535,044 
Working Expenses .., ove ose ove ove - 


8,178,236 1,499,343 





4,558,370 = 835,701 


Interest and Sinking Fund on Bonds, and 


Rent of Leased Lines... eos eee ove 400,334 


2,374,457 = 





Balance available for Dividend on Share Capital 2,183,913 = = 435,317 
The Preferred and Ordinary Capital Stock amount, together, to 
$37,033,051, which come after the Bonded Debt, thus affording it a very 
solid guarantee. This, however, affords an inadequate view of the 
strength of the Company’s position, as during the year in question, a 
large amount of capital had been expended on lines in course of 
construction, or so recently opened that the traffic was undeveloped. 
In fact, the latest returns of the Company for the seven months from 
the Ist June to 31st December, 1873, show — 
Gross Earnings eee ose ove ose eee ove eee $9,041,394 
Working Expenses and Interest on Bonds, and rent of 
Leased Lines a ee eee 


Net Profits available for Dividend on Share Capital... +++ $1,892,680 


being at the rate of $3,244,595 a year, as against $2,183,913 in the 
previous year; whilst in January, 1874, the increase over the corre- 
sponding month of 1873, amounted to 250,000 dollars. 

It is, therefore, a moderate estimate to say that the Net Revenue, 
after paying working expenses, will, instead of $4,558,370, as shown 
for the year 1873, probably exceed $4,000,000 for the year 1874. 

The Bonded Debts of the different Lines of the system have been con- 
solidated by a mortgage of the whole of the Railways, Rolling Stock, 
and other property of the Company, to the Union Trust Company of 
New York, as Trustee for $45,000,000 Seven per Cent. Consolidated 
Gold Bonds, running thirty years, from 1st December, 1872. 

A Sinking Fund of 1 per Cent. per Annum is also provided, the first 
payment of which is on Ist June, 1874. 

The Company is owner of Land Grants amounting to 2,207,948 acres, 


which are an additional security for the Bonds, and are specially pledged 


as a further Sinking Fund for their redemption. 

The Sinking Fund is to be applied by the Trustees in the purchase of 
Bonds at any price not over par. 

Of the above Consolidated Bonds $35,349,000 are reserved to provide 








for the outstanding Bonded Debts of the Company, and the balance is 
appropriated to complete and equip the whole of the system with Steel 
Rails, Rolling Stock, Stations, &e., so as to provide amply for the largely 
increasing traflic. 

Of the balance of these Bonds, $2,500,000 are reserved by the Com- 
pany to meet future expenditure for these objects, no more money being 
now required, and the rest have all been placed, with the exception of 
the $2,500,000 now offered for subscription. 

Each Bond of the present issue of $2,500,000 will be SPECIALLY 
ENDORSED by the Railroad Company as payable, as to the interest at 
£14 per Bond per annum, and principal at the rate of £200 per Bond, 
payable at the Offices of the Railway Share Trust Company, in London ; 
or at 70 Gold Dollars per Bond per annum interest, and 1,000 Gold Dollars 
per Bond principal, payable in New York, at the Company's Offices, at 
the option of the holder, 

At the price of subscription, these Bonds will pay an investor £7 10s. 
per cent. per annum, with the adJitional advantage of redemption by 
the Sinking Fund. 





It will be seen, therefore, that the security is of a first-rate character, 
the Consolidated Bonds being protected by an existing net revenue, 
which is rapidly increasing. and which is far beyond the amount required 
for their Interest and Sinking Fund, and further by the Share Capital 
of upwards of $37,000,000 ranking after the Bonds, and also by the 
Company’s Land Grants. 


The remaining Instalments may be paid in full under discount at the 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum, on any day on which an Instalment falls 
due. 

Upon payment of the allotment money, Scrip Certificates to Bearor 
will be issued to the Subscribers, and will be exchanged for the definitive 
Bonds after the issue price is paid up. 

The failure to pay any Instalment when due makes all previous 
payments liable to forfeiture. 

Where no allotment is made, the deposit will be returned without 
deduction; and in case the Allotment should not require the whole 
deposit, the surplus will be applied towards payment of the futuro 
instalments. 

Applications must be made in the Form herewith, and be accompanied 
by a Deposit of £10 per Bond applied for (without which no application 
will be considered), and must be forwarded to the Railway Share Trust 
Company, Limited, 5 Lothbury, E.C., London, from whom Forms of 
Application may be obtained. 

5 Lothbury, E.C., London, 20th March, 1874. 


The Lists of Application will be OPENED on MONDAY, the 23rd 
day of March, and will be CLOSED on WEDNESDAY, the 25th, at 
4 o'clock p.m. for London, and on THURSDAY, the 26th, at 12 o'clock 
at noon for Country applications. 





ISSUE OF 
$2,500,000 Seven-per-Cent. Consolidated Gold Bonds 
at £188 per $1,000 Bond, 

OF THE 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILROAD COMPANY. 


FORM OF APPLICATION, 


To the Ramway Suare Trust Company, Loren, 
5 Lothbury, London, E.C, 


I request that you will allot me Consolidated Gold Bonds of tho 
Cureaco AND Nortu-WesTern RatLroap Company, in respect of which 
I enclose £ being the required deposit of £10 per Bond, and I 
engage to accept the said Bonds, or any lesser number you may allot 
me, and to pay for the same in accordance with the Prospectus issued 
by you, dated 20th March, 1874. 

Name at full length ........ jiimneuieineieeniteedsanes 
Address 
Occupation .......000 oreceee 


REO cocceccecccece eee seccccceeee 
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THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAND. 


Now ready, Vols. I. and II. (to be completed in 4 Vols.), crown Svo, 6s, each. e 


A POPULAR and UNIFORM EDITION of the LIVES of the 


CHIEF JUSTICES of ENGLAND, from the Norman Conquest to the Death of Lord Tenterden, By JOHN, | 


Lord CAMPBELL, LL.D. Third Edition. 

“ There is in Lord Campbell's work much instruction, his subjects have been so happily selected, that it 
was scarcely possible that there should not be. An eminent lawyer and statesman could not write the lives of 
great lawyers without interweaving curious information, and suggesting valuable priuciples of judgment and 
useful practical maxims. Their principal merit is their easy, animated flow of interesting narrative.”— 
Edinburgh Review. 

*,* VOLS. III. and IV. are in the Press, and will be published soon after EASTER. 





Uniform with the above. 


The LIVES of the LORD CHANCELLORS and KEEPERS 


of the GREAT SEAL of ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times till the Reign of George the Fourth. By 
JOHN, Lord CAMPBELL, LL.D. Fourth Edition. 10 Vols. crown 8vo, 6s each. 


“I scarcely need advise every reader to consult Lord Campbell's excellent work.”"—Lord Macaulay. 


| ON MARCH 28TH WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
| : No. 3 OF 


| 
‘THE NEW QUARTERLY 
| MAGAZINE, 


| PRICE 2s 6d, free by post, 2s 10d, 
A Social and Literary Periodical, 


: Each number contains two complete stories of con- 
siderable length by writers of eminence, and the Maga- 
zine is open to papers of social and general interest 
to authentic travels, &c. . 


The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE contains 
| more printed matter than any Magazine published in 
Great Britain. 





CONTENTS OF NO. 3 

TRAVELS IN PoRTUGAL, (Continued.) By J 

| Latouche. 7 oe 

| WILLIAM BLAKE: POET, ARTIST, AND Mystic, By 
the Editor. 


“Lord Campbell has rendered a very acceptable service, not only to the legal profession, bat to the history - 
BARBIE VAUGHAN: a Novel. By Mrs. E. Lysaght 


of the country."—Law Review. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NEW WORK BY MR. MOTLEY. 


With Illustrations, 2 vols. Svo, 28s. 


The LIFE and DEATH of JOHN of BARNEVELD, 


Advocate of Holland. With a View of the Primary Causes and Movements of * The Thirty Years’ War.” | 

By Joun Loturop Motuey, D.C.L., Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, &c., Author of 

“The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” 

“Mr. Motley is an historian in the true sense of the term......For abundance of matter, variety of 
ingredients, compression of details, and eloquence of style, his work is a masterpiece of art......While abound- 
ing with all the graces of style and a lively eloquence, it has been prepared with the precision of a legal 
record, and where the author's opinion admits of question, he has generally supplied ample authentic material 
to enable the reader to arrive at a right conclusion for himself.,....Tae work is an historic classic of the first 
order.”—Jorning Post. 





By the Same Author. 


HISTORY of the UNITED NETHERLANDS, from the 


Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce, 1609, With Portraits, 4 vols. 8vo, 60s. | 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


ROME OR DEATH! 


By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


kind to which quotation can do justice. Copiousness, 
energy, directness, manliness, insight enough for pic- 
turesqueness, rapidity enough to pass for grace, tell 
upon an open-minded reader; but perhaps they take 
several pages to produce their full effect. [t might not 
be hard to maintain that the manner of Byron and the 
Italians of whom Mr. Austin aspires to be the con- 
tinuator is upon the whole a finer, more solid, more } 
masculine manner than that which prevails now under 
the influence of Keats and Tennyson.” 


Revve pes Deux MONDES, 

“De méme que ‘Madonna's Child,’ l'euvre la plus | 
exquise d'un potte distingué, ‘Rome or Death !" fait | 
partie du poeme en quatre chants, ‘The Human 
Tragedy,’ qui doit se terminer par le tableau de la 
Commune de Paris. Ces deux fragments donnent une 
haute idée de ce que sera l'ensemble. ‘Rome or 
Death!’ est & la fois une page dhistoire et une épopée. 
Malgré les préventions qui attachent d'ordinaire aux 
sujets contemporains, i] serait difficile de trouver dans | 
le passé beaucoup de aeons —— i forme aia | 
épique comme la campagne de Mentana. Le respect A " orn bagels 4 
sunipelout de Thisteive, Tamoar ardent de la cause | * By = yp eo things in the ~~ ig 
italienne, des descriptions qui révelent un témoin! Parts. alr. — ae are often fine, and his 
oculaire, recommandent aux lecteurs de goat cette , Passion, though a little too be licose and sensational, 
ceuvre noble et sévere.” is full of fine images. As an illustration of the former, 

: take the description of Capri. ‘Tedious haste ’ is a | 
PALL MALL GAZETTE, __ | truly fine expression, showing that Mr. Austin has noted | 

«The passionate earnestness of the Italians to gain one of the characteristic vices of our age; and the | 
possession of Rome is admirably described. Very’ descriptions of the growth of the olive and the fig are | 
graphic is the description of the fugitives; indeed, | the descriptions of a genuine poet. Again, take the fine | 
this portion of the poem, as well as its mournful con- | passage describing a crumbling tower in the Campagna | 
clusion, rises into a high strain of poetry. Beautiful, | |. Religions and dynasties lending their sepulchres | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





too, is the final meeting between Godfrid and Olympia. | to patch a rent in the walls of a crumbling tower, bring 
On the whole, our estimate of ‘Rome or Death! is@| pack to us the true history of Rome, and the true 
high one. Mr, Austin has attempted an ambitious | effect of the scenery of the Campagna, with just that 
poetical work, and, to judge from the portions) jjnd of power that marks a true poet. Again, the 
description of the boys of Capri is singularly good of 

ACADEMY. | its kind, and there are many touches of the same bigh 
“Tho merits of Mr. Austin’s manner are hardly of a‘ quality.” 


published, has done so without presumption.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





On Wednesday next, in 2 vols. Svo, price 24s. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: 


An Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 


! 
| 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 





MR, EDWARDS'S PUBLICATIONS ON THE | 
THAT AMI? A Popular Description B aperimeg ' _ ve ve 
of the MECHANISM of MAN. Vol. II. The ee 
MECHANISM in ACTION. By Epwarp W. Cox, UR DOMESTIC FIRE-PLACES. 
$.L. The Contents of this Volume comprise the Phe- Price 12s. 
nomena of Sleep and Dream, Delirium, Insanity, * ae sesamiae i , 
Natural and Artificial Somnambulism, Unconscious Y MOKY CHIMNEYS. Price 3s 6d. 
be a Popular Introduction to Mental Philosophy and | YVHE USE of FUEL in COOKING. 
Psychology. Vol. I. describes the Human Mechanism Price 58 
—Body, Mind, and Soul. } : 
vg YOME OBSERVATIONS on FIRE- 
0 : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. | cay 4 e . . 
eee ee Ss PLACES, STOVES, and VENTILATION. 


"By AUTHORITY, Price 6d. 
Will be ready on 15th March London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


HE REVISED EDITION of the 
STATUTES, Vol. V., 52 George III. to 4 George 
IV., A.D. 1812 to 1823. Prepared under the Direction 
of the Statute Law Committee, and Published by the 
Authority of Her Majesty's Government. Imperial 
8vo, cloth boards, price 25s. 
Eyre and SpotTTiswoopr, Her Majesty's Printers, 
East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.; aud 
all Booksellers. 


Just published, price 10s 6d. 





Cerebration, Trance, and Psychism, It is designed to | } 
f 


Just published, price 2s 6d, crown 8vo. 
NE&VoUS EXHAUSTION, and the 
Diseases Induced by it, with Observations on 
the Nervous Constitution, hereditary and acquired ; 
the Influence of Civilisation in the Production of 
Nervous Diseases, and the correct Principle of Treat- 
ment. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D., L.R.C.P. Lond. 
London: LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Author of **Nearer and Dearer,” “ Building 
Sand,” &. —_— 

ANIMALS IN FABLE AND ART. By Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

awe OF HAWTHORNDEN. By George Barnett 
Smith. 

WINE AND WINE MERCHANTS. By Matthew Freke 
Turner. 

BEECHWOOD REveEL: a Tale. By John Dangerfield 
Author of “Grace Tolmar. : 

London: Warp, LOcK, and TYLER, Paternoster Row. 


The EARLY ANNALS of ONTARIO (CANADA). 
Just published, 600 pages, crown 8vo, 21s. 


TTORONTO of OLD: a Series of Col- 

lections and Recollections Illustrative of the 
Early Settlement and Social Life of the Capital of 
Ontario. By the Rev. HENRY SCADDING, D.D. With 
Portraits, Head-pieces, full Index, &c. 

“It is a microcosm, an epitome of the Great Britain, 
Motber of Nations, from which it has sprung: and 
when, in coming centuries, the Dominion of Canada 
shal! stretch from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the his- 
torian of that coming time will turn with interest to 
‘Toronto of Old,’ aud acknowledge with gratitude the 
loving enthusiasm with which its author has chronicled 
the- minute incidents of its infancy and youth.”— 
Professor DANIEL WILSON, in The Canadian Monthly , 

Toronto: ADAM STEVENSON and Uo. London: 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SoNs, The Broadway 
Ludgate. 





Mr. SPENCER'S NEW WORK. 
8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
gett (3rd Series), SCIENTIFIC 
POLITICAL, and SPECULATIVE (including 
the Classiffcation of the Sciences). By HERBERT 
SPENCER. 
ee -— NorGgaTe, 14 Henrietta Street 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. - ence 


Just published, 
HERUBINI; Memorials Illustrative 
/ of his Life. With Portrait and Catalogue of 


his Works. By EDWARD Bx&LLasis, Barrister-at-Law. 
1 vol., 429 pp., price 10s 6d, 


OUNT DE MONTALEMBERT'S 


\ LETTERS to a SCHOOLFELLOW. 1827-1830 
Qualis ab incepto. Translated from the French by C. 


| F. AUDLEY. With Portrait. 5s, 


London: BURNS and OATes, 17 and 18 Portman 
Street, W.; and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Demy ito, cloth extra, 15s. 


ee from MODERN ENGLISH 
POETS. Illustrated by the Junior Etchi 
) d by ior Etching 
*,* The greatest care has been bestowed to produce 
the 47 Fine Etchings in every way equal to the original 
copies. 
London: WILLIAM TEG6, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
Now ready, price Sixpence. 
t tes ADAPTED to DETERMINE 
the TRUTH of SUPERNATURAL PHENO 


| MENA. A Paper read before the London Anthropo 


logical Society, by George Harris, F.S.A., Barrister 
at-Law. 

London: BAILLIERE, TINDALL, and Co, King 
William Street. 

Now ready, price 2s, or post free, 2s 6d. 
7" E NEWSPAPER PRESS 
_ DIRECTORY, 1874. Twenty-ninth Annual 

Issue, containing full particulars of every Newspaper, 
Magazine. and Periodical in the United Kingdom, with 
the Newspaper Map. 

C. MITCHELL and Co., Advertising Contractors, 12 
and 13 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 





Price 1s, cloth. 
\ HAT is WINE? An _ Inquiry 
suggested by the Recent Correspondence im 
the Jimes as to the alleged Adulteration of Sherry. 
By James L. DENMAN. 
R. HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 





E MOXON, SON, and CO. are pre- 
4 pared to undertake for Authors the produc- 
tion and Publication of their Works. 

London: E. Moxon, Son, and Co., 1 Amen Gor.er, 
Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 
VOLS. II. AND IV. OF THE 


History of Two Queens : 


; i agon and Anne Boleyn. 
Catharine Dixon. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 
303, COMPLETING THE WORK. 
«These concluding volumes of Mr. Dixon's ‘ History 
of Two Queens * will be perused with keen interest by 
thousands of readers." —Morning Post. 


Spain and the Spaniards. By 


AZAMAT-BATUK, 2 vols., 2 


Life of the Right Hon. Spencer | 


PERCEVAL:; including his Correspondence. By 


his Grandson, SPENCER WALPOLE, 2 vols. Svc, j 


with Portrait, 30s. 


Words of Hope and Comfort to’ 


THOSE in SORROW. Dedicated by Permission 
to the QUEEN. 1 vol., 5s, bound. 


Through Russia: from St. 
Petersburg to Astrakhan and the Crimea. By 
Mrs. GuTHnik, 2 vols. with Iiustrations, 2s. 

(Next week. 


Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage | 


Under the Especial Patronage of Her | 
Masesty,and corrected by the Nobility. 1 vol., with | 


for 1874. 


the Arms beautifully engraved, gilt edges, 31s 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Second-Cousin Sarah, By F. W. 


Ropixson, Author of ** Grandmother's Money.” 


Out of Court. By Mrs. Cashel 


Hoey, Author of “ A Golden Sorrow,” &c. 3 vols. 


“The story is one of very considerable power and | 


of a noble aim. There are frequent touches of 


humour in it, and the pathos of the latter part is deep | 


and unaffected.” —Spectator. 


Nathaniel Vaughan: Priest and 


Man. By FRED*eRIKA MACDONALD. 3 vols. 


“A powerful novel.”"—Zraminer. 


Broken Bonds. By Hawley 
Smart, Author of * Breezie Langton.” 3 vols. 
“Few novels are brighter, cleverer, or more in- 
teresting than ‘ Broken Bonds.’ "—Sunday Times, 


Gentianella. By Mrs. Randolph. 


3 vols. (Next week. 


This day is published, in 8vo, price 12s. 
YARADOXES and 
Historical, Judie and Literary. 

PaGeT, Barrister-at-Law. 

published in collected form 

CONTENTS. 

THE New “ EXAMEN™ (Second Evition). An Inquiry 
into the Evidence relating to Certain Passages iu 
Lord Macaulay's History. 

ViNbDICATIONS. Nelson and Caracciolo—Lady Hamil- 
ton—The Wigton Martyrs—Recollections of Lord 
Byron—Lord Byron and his Calumniators. 

JvupiciAL PuzzLes, Elizabeth Canning—The Campden 
Wonder—The Annesley Case—Eliza Fenning— 
Spencer Cowper's Case. 

Essays On Art. The Elements of Drawing—A Day 
at Antwerp: Rubens and Ruskin—George Cruik- 
shank—John Leech. 

WILLIAM BLACKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 

London. 





By JOuUN 





This day is published, price Half-a-Crown. 
psi O. By Curron W. Coxtts, 
M.A., H.M.’s Inspector of Schools. Forming Vol. 
XIX. of * Ancient Classics for Eng'ish Readers.” 
CONTENTS — Chap. 1, Life. 2, Philosophers and 
Sophists, 3, Socrates and his Friends. 4, Dialogues of 
Search. 5, Plato's Ideal States. 6, The Myths of Plato 
7, Religion, Morality, and Art. 8, Later Platonism. 
WILLIAM BLACKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 
Price 5s. 
4 he NEWEST MATERIALISM: 
J Papers on the Books of Mill, Comte, Bain, 
Spencer, Atkinson, Anst, Feuerbach. By WILLIAM 
MACCALL, 
CONTENTS. 
1, PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
2. LIBERTY. 
3. Tue UTILITARIAN CREED, 
4. Sin WILLIAM HAMILTON. 
5. COMTEISM POPULARISED. 
6. COMTEISM AS A POLITICAL SCHEME, 
7. MoRBID PSYCHOLOGY. 
8. HARD AND Dry PHILOSOPHY. 
9. IMBECILE ATHEISM. 
10, HEGELIAN ATHEISM. 
London: BROOKE and Co., 282 Strand. 


Just out, Vols. £. and IL. (price 10s 6d each), of a 

‘ELECT COLLECTION of OLD 
\-) ENGLISH PLAYS, founded on Dodsley's Col- 
lection, with large additions by W. Carew HaZzuirt. 

vi Ls contains Nine early Plays or Iuterlu les. 

Vol. li. Seven, viz.:—Interlude of Youth—Lusty 
Juventus—Jack Juggler—Nice Wanton—History of 


By W. | 


PUZZLES, | 


Now for the first time | 


| 
| 


| LADY AVONMORE’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


TERESINA PEREGRINA; 


| Or, Fifty Thousand Miles of Travel Round the World. 
jy THERESA YELVERTON, Lady Avonmore. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 











Now ready, in 8vo, price 16s. 


_THE LIFE AND LABOURS OF ALBANY FONBLANQUE: 


Including his Contributions to the ‘‘ Examiner.” 
Euited by E. B. De FONBLANQUE. 

“Tn conclusion we have, perhaps, said enough to convince our general yeaders that Lord Lytton scarcely 
exaggerated when he compared Fonblanque with Swift, and we are sure the contents of this volume will be 
read again and again by those who appreciate wit and wisdom. As for journalists and political writers, 
they can scarcely find a more brilliant model, in close and vigorous reasoning, terse and lucid expression, and 
an almost unrivalled wealth of apposite illustration.“— Zines. 


RICHARD BENTLEY ard SON, New Burlington Street. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


ANECDOTE LIVES OF THE LATER WITS & HUMOURISTS: 


Canning, Curran, Coleridge, Lamb, Charles Mathews, Talleyrand, Jerrold, Albert Smith, Rogers, Hood, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Poole, Leigh Hunt, &e. 


By JOHN TIMBS, F-.S.A. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, 18s. 
HISTOKY OF THE 


INDIAN ADMINISTRATION OF LORD ELLENBOROUGH, 
In his Correspondence with the Duke of Wellington. 


To which is prefixed, by permission of her Majesty, Lord Ellenborough’s Letters to the Queen during the 
Affghan War. 


Edited by Lord COLCUESTER,. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
FLORENCE MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL. 


This week, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
NO INTENTIONS. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT, Authoress of “ Love's Conflict,” “ Confessions of Gerald Estcourt,” &. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 








MISS DAVIES’S NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vyo. 


THE MYSTERY OF ASHLEIGH MANOR: 


By ELIZA RHYL-DAVIES. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


a Novel. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES, 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


ON APRIL 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


TUESDAY, 7TH, 








This day is published. 


FABLE S I N 


By ROBERT, Lord LYTTON, 


Author of “Poems by Owen Meredith.” 


S ON G. 


2 vols. post 8vo, price 15s, cloth. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE for APRIL wil! contain 
a Novel by Mrs. E. LYSAGHT (Author of “Nearer and Dearer,” “Building upon Sand,” 
§c.) ; anda Tale by Mr. JOHN DANGERFIELD (Author of “Grace Tolmar es F The 
Works of Fiction in the NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE ave invariably begun and 


ended in the Number in which they appear. 


SAFE INVESTMENT FOR £2,500. 


DIVIDENDS 20 PER CENT. MAY BE RELIED UPON, 


FOR SALE, 200 SHARES IN A FIRST-CLASS COAL AND 


| 


Jacob and Esau—Disobedieut Child—M riage of Wit | 


and Science. 


London: Reeves and TURNER, 196 Strand. ' 


IRON COMPANY (Limited), AT £12 10s PER SHARE. 


Investors may rely upon 20 per cent. per annum in dividends on the present outlay, It will bear the strictest 
4 y rely uy i } ' I 
investigation. In full working order. Yearly profits are very large, It is the most legitimate Investment 
of the day, and perfectly safe for auy amount of money. No furtuer liability, Shares are fully paid up, 


Any less number of shares can be obtained at £12 10s per share 
Full and reliable particulars will be forwarded upon application, Dividend paid January and July. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
(Established 1852.) BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, Londvn, E.C. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The HEART of AFRICA; or, Three Years’ Travels and 


Adventures in the Unexplored Regions of the Centre of Africa. By Dr. GEORG 
SCHWEINFURTH. Translated by ELLEN E. FREWER. 2 vols. Syo, upwards of 
500 pages each, 130 Woodcuts from Drawings made by the Author, with 2 Maps, 
price 42s. [This day. 
N.B.—The Text is Translated from the AUTHOR'S UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPT. 
“Must rank him henceforward among the greatest of African travellers, in the 
same illustrious list with Park, Denham, and Clapperton, Livingstone, Burton, 

Speke, and Grant."—Daily Telegraph, “Dr. Schweinfiirth is not only an enterpris- 

ing naturalist, but a most accomplished artist, and his sketches are now of more 

special value, when we appear to be likely to lose many of the fruits of Livingstone’s 
long and toilsome labours.’"—Standard. “ Youngest in point of time among African 
explorers, Dr. Schweinfiirth has at once taken rank among the very first."—Graphic. 

“It may be imagined from the multifarious interests of Dr. Schweinfiirth himself 

how much interesting matter he has collected, and to how many different tastes his 

book will appeal.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, “ Dr. Schweinfiirth has unquestionably taken 
rank as a leading African explorer, and the present work more than justifies the 
position assigned to him by scientific men. Few greater books of travel] have been 
written in our day.”—Globe. 
*,* See also a long review in the Athenwum of February 28 and March 7. 
NOTICE.—To be published on the 25th inst. 

AFRICA: Geographical Exploration and Christian Ex- 
perience, from the Earliest Times to the Present. By J. GRUAR FORBES. 
Crown 8yvo, cloth extra. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—Third Edition, ready this day. 

Captain BUTLER’S ‘‘The WILD NORTH LAND.”’ 18s. 

“The love of adventure breathes through every page of his book, and gives it a 
pleasant flavour of originality."—Saturday Review. “It is not always that the rest- 
less wanderer, whose love of adventure leads him into the wildest recesses of 
distant mountains, can reproduce his impressions with the skill and power that 
are shown by the author of ‘The Wild North Land.’"—Athenvum. “ We can only 
say that if his book on the Gold Coast turns out as interesting as the one now 
before ur, it will be most heartily welcomed."—Ocean Highways. 


TWO YEARS in PERU. With Exploration of its 
Antiquities. By THOMAS J. HUTCHINSON, F.R.G.S., F.R.S.L., M.A.L, Author 
of “Impressions of Western Africa,” “The Parana and South-American 
Recollections,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Map by Danel Barrera, and 
numerous I]lustrations, cloth extra, 28s. | Ready. 

“ Embraces an attractive account of the archeological features of the country, 
and at the same time gives an encouraging view of its general resources, and the 
prospect of their development, under President Pardo.”—T7imes. 


The LAND of the WHITE ELEPHANT: Sights and Scenes 
in South-Eastern Asia, A Personal Narrative of Travel and Adventure in 
Farther India, embracing the Countries of Burmah, Siam, Cambodia, and 
Cochin-China (1871-72). By FRANK VINCENT, jun. 1 vol. demy &vo, with 
Maps, Plans, and numerous Illustrations, cloth extra, 18s. [Now ready. 

“ His volume has the great advantage of reflecting the actual existing state of 
these lands."—Daily News. * This is, in many respects, a model book of travel.” 
Pall Mall Gazette, 

A WHALING CRUISE to BAFFIN’S BAY and the GULF 
of BOOTHIA. With an account of the Rescue, by his Ship, of the Survivors 
of the CREW of the “ POLARIS”; and a Description of Modern Whale Fish- 





ing. Together with numerous Adventures with Bears, &c. By Captain A. H. | 


MARKHAM, R.N. With Introduction by Admiral SHERARD OsBorRN. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, with 2 Maps and several Illustrations, 18s. (This day. 
“The whole book is full of amusing anecdotes and incidents."—North British 
Daily Mail, ‘The book is full of adventure and of danger, of which the writer 
had his full share; but he narrates it very simply, and does not convey so strong 
an impression of hardship, fatigue, or peri] as is conveyed by many astory of land 
travel in northern latitudes."—Spectator, ‘Captain Markham seems to have con- 
sidered his expedition very successful. Certainly he brought back the materials 
for writing a very agreeable book."—/al/ Mall Gazetie. 


RECOLLECTIONS of Sir GEORGE B. L’ESTRANGE, 
late of the 31st Regiment, and afterwards in the Scots Fusilier Guards, With 
Heliotype Reproductions of Drawings by Officers of the Royal Artillery—The 
Peninsular War. 8vo, cloth extra, l4s. 

“The personal experiences of one of the few survivors of the Penins 
ean hardly fail to supply attractive reading to all who take an inter in our 
military history. We therefore hail with pleasure the appearauce of this book, 
which is well and simply written.”"—<A thenwum. 

WINTER at the ITALIAN LAKES. Small post 8vo, 
with Frontispiece View of Lake Como, cloth extra, 7s 6d. [Ready this day. 

NEW WORK by ELIHU BURRITT. 

TEN-MINUTE TALK on all SORTS of TOPICS. By 
ELInvU Burritt. With Autobiography of the Author. Small post Syo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 

LOW’S HANDBOOK to the CHARITIES of LONDON for 
1874. Comprising the Object, Date of Formation, Address, Income and Ex- 
penditure, Treasurer and Secretary, of about Nine Hundred Charitable Insti- 
tutions and Funds. Under the direct Sanction of Her Majesty the Queen. 
Edited and Revised to February, 1874, by CHARLES MACKESON. F.S.S., Editor 
of “ A Guide to the Churches of London and its Suburbs,” &c. 1s. 


A LITTLE LOWER THAN the ANGELS. By Fanny 
AIKIN-KorTRIGHT, Author of “ Anne Sherwood,” “ Waiting for the Verdict,” 
“ The Dean,” * The Old, Old Story,” “ Pro Aris et Focis,” &e. Small post &vo, 


cloth extra. [Ready next week. 
NEW NOVELS. 
SWEET, NOT LASTING: a Novel. By Annie B. Lefurt. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. [This day. 


ARGUS FAIRBAIRN. By Henry Jackson, Author of 
* Hearth-Ghosts,” &¢e. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 31s 6d. [This day. 

“It is well told, in good English, and the high moral tone of the novel will, no 
doubt, commend it to a large circle of readers.'—Dai/y News. “ The best character 
in the book is Lady Severn...... We are glad to recognise an ideal somewhat higher 
than our creeping moralists are bold enough to set before them. The story 
throughout is well told."—Athenewum, “The story is fluently and pleasantly told, 
the moral is unexceptionable, and not too forcibly urged, and the book is singularly 
free from the slips in matters of fact and phrase which one looks for in the average 
novel."—<Academy. “ One of the best novels we have seen for some time. It is the 
work of a thoughtful and cultivated man, and if not without flaw, has so many more 
beauties than imperfections, that we accept it and are grateful."—Saturday Review. 


A CHRONICLE of the FERMORS: Horace Walpole in 
Love. By M. F. MAHONY (Matthew Stradling), Author of * The Misadventures 
of Mr. Catlyn,” “The Irish Bar Sinister,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Steel 
Portrait of Horace Walpole, 24s. [Vow ready. 








‘*Many of the scenes are exceedingly spirited and characteristic of the time, and | 


the wit and point of much of the conversation is undeniable.’—Observer. “ Many 
of the incidental conversations strike us as very witty and characteristic of the 
time."—Graphic. “ The writer deserves some credit for the ingenious manner in 
which he has constructed a sort of idyl with Horace Walpole as its central figure 
—a Watteau shepherd, as it were, with an eyeglass—out of materials which hardly 
promise well for such a purpose.”—Saturday Review. 


YOUNG Mr. NIGHTINGALE: a Novel. By Dutton 
Cook, Author of * Hobson's Choice,” “Over Head and Ears,” * Paul Foster's 
Daughter,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 31s 6d. . 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, and SEARLE, 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street. 


eS 


COMPLETION OF FORSTER’S LIFE OF DICKENS, 





Now ready, demy 8vo, with Portrait and Illustrations, price 16s, 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS, 
By JOHN FORSTER. 
VOL. III., 1852-1870. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 195 Piccadilly. 


DAHOMEY AS IT IS. By J. A. Skerrcuty, 


Demy 8yo, with Illustrations, 21s. 
From THE TIMES, March 6, 1874. 

“ Let us add, in conclusion, that the book is very handsomely illustrated with 
chromolithograpus and woodcuts representing incidents in Mr. Skertchly's 
adventures. It is well worth reading, and written in an impartial spirit. Just at 
this moment, too, it is doubly interesting, as giving a truthful account of the 


African kingdom which is next in rank to Ashantee,” 
ILLUSTRATIONS of the PRINCIPAL 


NATURAL ORDERS of the VEGETABLE KINGDOM. Prepared for the 
Science and Art Departmeut, South Kensington, by Professor OLIVER, F.R.S., 
&c. Oblong Svo, with 109 Plates, price 16s; with Coloured Illustrations, 263, 


PHINEAS REDUX. By Antuony Trotxopr. 
2 vols. demy Svo, with Illustrations, price 24s. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ANNALS of an EVENTFUL UIFE.” 
HALF a LIFE. By Georce Wesse Dasent, 
D.C.L. 3 vols. [Vert week, 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW NOVEL by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


LADY ANNA. By Antuony Tronuore. 2 vols. 


(Next week 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 
TWO LITTLE WOODEN SHOES. By Ouma. 
Crown Svo, 10s 6d, 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


NEW NOVEL by ANNIE THOMAS, 
NO ALTERNATIVE. By Ayyiz Tuomas. 
2 vols. 
Mrs. GREVILLE, the STORY of a WOMAN'S 
LIFE. Told by Ursu a, a somewhile Sister of Mercy. 3 yola. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





MOLESWORTH’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 





Immediately will be published. 
A CHEAP EDITION, 
In 3 vols., crown Svo, carefully revised, aad carried up to March, 1874, of 


| THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
FROM 1830 TO THE RESIGNATION OF THE GLADSTONE 
MINISTRY. 
By the Rev. W. NASSAU MOLESWORTH. 





FroM THE Ricut HON. JOHN Bareut’s SpeccnH AT BIRMINGHAM. 

“It is a great misfortune that the history of our country that is nearest our own 
times young men are least acquainted with. It is not written in histories that 
were read at school, and they are not old enough, as [ am old enough, to remember 
almost every political fact since the great Reform Bill of 1832. I wish young mer 
would read some history of this period. A neighbour and a friend of mine, a 
most intelligent and accomplished clergyman—Mr. Molesworth—has published a 
work, being a political history of England from the year 1830—that is, from the 
first Reform Bill—until within the last two or three years; a book honestly 
written, in which facts are plainly, andj[ believe truly stated, and a work which would 
give great information to all the young men of the conntry, if they could be 
prevailed upon to read it,” 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





In feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price Half-a-Crown. 

I | OW to BEHAVE: a Manual of Manners and Morals. By 
: T. L. NICHOLS, M.D., Author of “ Forty Years of American Life,” “ Human 
Physiology the Basis of Sanitary and Social Science,” * Esoteric Anthropology,” & 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








CABINET EDITION of FROUDE'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Complete in 12 vols. crown 8vo, price £3 12s. 
ISTORY of ENGLAND from the FALL of WOLSEY 
to the DEFEAT of the SPANISH ARMADA. By J. A. Froupg, M.A. 
Uniform with’ the Cabinet Edition of Lord Macaulay's History of England. 
LIBRARY EDITION, in 12 vols. 8vo, price £3 18s. 
Vols. I.to IV. Reign of Henry VIII, price 54s. 
Vols. V. and VI. Edward VI. and Mary, price 28s. 
| Vols. VII. and VIIL. Elizabeth, Vols. I. and II., price 28s. 
Vols. IX. and X. Elizabeth, Vols. III. and IV., price 32s. 
Vols. XI. and XII. Elizabeth, Vols. V. and VL, price 36s. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author :— 
The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the 18th Century. Vol. L., 8vo, price 
16s. Vols. IL. and IIL. (completion). (On April 2. 








| n r 
| | ELLS and CHIMES.—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK 
(4d, or by post 44d), for View and Plan of Bells and Carillon Machine, 
Worcester Cathedral—Views of recent Cem:t»ry Monuments—How to Study 
| Decoration—The Royal Entry and Art—Professor Barry's Lectures in full— 
| Hospitals—the Position of Students, &c.—1 York Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 


| 
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"Ww. ISBISTER & CO.’s NEW BOOKS. 









The GR 
ANTIQUITY of M 
Geological Survey. 
8yo, 24s. 


“This book 
Saturday Review. 
“No one can perus ’ 
Geikie for his masterly summing-up h nd ay 

entific candour with which he states his conclusions.”"—Scotsman. 
scle “ 

“There is 
observation an¢ 
poetical feeling, wh 
put imperfectly the 
we strungly recomme 


AN. 











i analytical method, with considerable imagination and much 
ich runs through the pages of this voly™e...... We have indicated 
philosophical spirit which marks every step of the inquiry, aud 
nd the volume to all.”""—Athenwum. 


Second Thousand. 


HEALTH and EDUCATION. By the 


Cuanrbes KinGstey, Canon of Westminster. Crown Svo, 7s 6d. 


Rey. 


IIYMNS, Selected from FABER. By R. PEArsALy 


Suita. Crown Svo, cloth gilt extra, 5s, 


Present-Day Papers—Fifth Series. 
CATHOLIC THOUGHTS on the BIBLE and 


THEOLOGY. By the late Frepertc Mysrs, M.A., Perpetual Curate of St. 
John's, Keswick. Crown 8+, 7s 6d. 
Extract from a letter written bu the late Dean Alford and published in his Memoirs :— 
“Have you ever seen ‘Catholic Thoughts, by the late Mr. Myers, of Keswick, 
two privately printed volumes. one on the Church of Christ and the Church of 
Eng'and, one on the Bible and Thee logy ? Very remarkable, especially as written 
1834-48, containing the largest views now urged by any of us, put out by a devout 
Christian Churchman. 


OUR INHERITANCE in the GREAT PYRAMID. 


By Professor C. P1azzt SMYTH, Astronomer-Royal for Scotland. New and 
Enlarged Edition, including all tue most important Discoveries up to the 
Present Time. With 17 Explanatory Piates. Post Syo, 18s. 


The LIFE and TIMES of LOUISA, QUEEN of 


PRUSSIA. With an Introductory Sketch of Prussian History. By E. H. 
Hvpson, Author of * Queen Bertha,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


Second Edition. 
HEALTH: a Handbook for Households and Schools. 


By Dr. Epwarp Situ, F.R.S. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


“ Just the work that was required, simple in style, clear and direct, and meeting 
a want of great maguitude."—Z/nguirer. 


FACTA NON VERBA: 


Catholic and Protestant Charity in England. 
Crown 8yo, 





a Comparison between 
By the Author of “Contrasts.” 
[Vert week, 


Cheap Edition. 


taal ral . . . 

AGAINST the STREAM: the Story of an Heroic 

Age in England, By the Author of ** The Schinberg-Cotta Family.” With 
Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth extra, 6s 6d. 

“No one can fail to admire its purity, beauty, and elevation, nor to be moved 
with respect for the research, knowledge, und tine sympathy everywhere exhibited. 
— British Quarterly Review. 

“Mrs. Charles has set forth more clearly than ever the real bearings of the great 
struggle in which Wilberfotce and Macaulay the elder bore such a poble part 
It bears the mark of genius in its pure and noble tone, its high sympathy, its far- 
thoughtedness, and its spirituality of aim.”"—Nonconformist, 

“The story admirably told of the great struggle against slavery...... Characters 
delicately imagined and promptly drawn.”—Guardian, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of THOMAS GUTIIRIE, 


; D.D., and Memoir by his Sons, the Rev. D. K. GuTHricandC, J. GuTurie, MA. 
Vol. I. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 





The Russian Court.—New Story by the Author of “ Friends in 
Council.”’ 


5 
\ y - ~ y 4 ‘ 4 | 
\ IVAN DE BIRON;; or, the Russian Court in the | 
Middle of the Last Century. By the Author of * Friends in Council.” 3 vols, | 
post Svo. 
“It is full of the most original and most delicate touches.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. | 
“The most stirring and popular novel Sir Arthur Helps has written."—British 
Quarterly Revieu. 
“A distinguished success."—Dui/y Telegraph. 
| 
g r nel . «4 Pal - ee | 
WILKES, SHERIDAN, FOX: the Opposition under 
Gec rge Ill. By W. F. Rar, Author of * Westward by Rai!,” Translator of | 
“ Taine’s Notes on England,” &c. Demy 8vo, 18s. | 
“We not only agree with Mr. Rae's conclusions, but we are grateful to him for | 
&n interesting, a truthful, and a wholesome book.”—Athenwum, | 
“It is a service done to politicians, and to the public generally, to give them, at 
Mr. Rae has done, a book so valuable in all respects as this."—Scotsman. } 
4 Twelfth Edition. 


MEMORIALS of a QUIET LIFE. By Aveustus | 


J.C. Ware. With Two Steel Portraits, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 214. 


The ALTON SERMONS By the late AvGustus 
WILLIAM HARE. New Edition. In 1 yol., uniform with “ Memorials of a Quiet | 
Life,” crown 8yo, 10s 6d. | 





Russian Fables. 


KRILOF and his FABLES. By W. R. S. Ratsron, | 


With Illustrations by Houghton and Zwecker. Third Edition, greatly enlarged, | 
crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 







W. ISBISTER and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 


| 
“A house full of ‘ pearls amd diamonds.’ "—Saturday Review. | 





/iiRA 


EAT ICE AGE, and its RELATION to the 
Ry JAmMes Gerkre, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., &c., of H.M.'s 
With Maps, Charts, and numerous Illustrations. Demy 


will mark an epoch in the scientific study of the Ice Age.”"— 


e this most interesting book without feeling grateful to Mr. | 
of the evidence, and appreciating the spirit of 


a great charm in the well-balanced union of cultivated powers of | 


| The 


CULLEY’S HANDBOOK of 


| 
Sixth Edition. 
| 
| 
| 
| 





NEW WORKS. 





The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By J. A. Froupe, M.A. Vols. II, and IIT, price 
2s, completing the Work. (On Apri? 2. 


A HISTORY of GREECE. By the Rev. 
Georce W. Cox, MLA. Vols. I. and II. (to the close of the Peloponnesian 
War), 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 36s. 


‘WATERLOO LECTURES: a Study of the 


Campaign of 1815. By Colonel C, C, Cussney, RE. Third Edition, with 
Map, 8vo, 10s 6d. (On Saturday next. 


The UNIVERSE and the COMING TRANSITS. 


By Ricuaro A. Proctor, B.A, With 22 Charts and 22 Woodeuts. 8vo, 16s. 
[On the 30th instant, 


ESSAYS, CRITICAL and NARRATIVE, partly 
Original and partly Reprinted from the Edinburgh, Quarterly, and other 
Reviews. By WILLIAM Forsytu, Q.C., M.P. for Marylebone, 8vo. 

[On Apri! 2. 


{ 








AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


8vo, 7s 6d. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION; an Inquiry 


into the Reality of Diviue Revelation. 


EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL, Vol. V., the 


History of Ezra and of the Hagiocracy in Isracl to the Time of Christ. Trans- 
lated from the German by J. EsTLin CARPENTER, M.A. 8vo, 18s. 


The FOLK-LORE of ROME, collected by 


Word-of-Mouth from the People, By R. H. Busk, Author of “ Patranas," 
“ Sagas from the Far East,” &c. Crown 8vo, 12s 6d, 


The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH'S 


Authorised Edition, crown S8yo, 2s 6d, sewed; 3s 6d, cloth, 


Lord MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. Authorised 


Edition, in SeveN MONTHLY Parts, 6d each. Parts I, to LIL. now ready. 


THEORY of STOCK EXCHANGE 


SPECULATION. By Artuur Crumr. Mediam 8vo, 10s 6d. 


PRACTICAL 


Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged ; Plates and Woodcuts. 


sy Joun Sruart Mint. 


2 vols. 8vo, 243, [Oa Wednesday next. 


ESSAYS. 








TELEGRAPHY, 
8vo, price l6s. 


TEXT-BOOKS of SCIENCE, Mechanical and 
Physical, adapted for the use of Artisans and of Students in Public and Science 
Schools :— 


| PRINCIPLES of MECHANICS. By T. M. Gooprve, M.A., Barrister-at- 


Law, Lecturer on Applied Mechauics at the Ruyal School of Mines. Small 80, 
with Woodcuts, 3s 6d. (On April 2. 


TEXT-BOOKS of SCIENCE, Mechanical and 
Physical, adapted for the use of Artisans and of Students in Public and Science 
Schools, Text-Books previously published :— 


(Edited by T. M. Goodeve, M.A.) 
ANDERSON’S STRENGTH of MATERIALS, 3s 6d. 
BLOXAM’S METALS, 3s 6d. 

GOODEVE'S MECHANISM, 3s 6d. 

GRIFFIN’S ALGEBRA and TRIGONOMETRY, 3s 6d. 
NOTES on the Same, with SOLUTIONS, 3s 6d. 

JENKIN’S ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM, 3s 6d. 
MAXWELL’S THEORY of HEAT, 3s 6d, 

MERRIFIELD'’S TECHNICAL ARITHMETIC, 3s 6d. 
HUNTER’S KEY to MERRIFIELD’S ARITHMETIC, 3s 6d 
MILLER’S INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 3s 6d. 
SHELLEY’S WORKSHOP APPLIANCES, 3s 6d. 
WATSON’S PLANE and SOLID GEOMETRY, 3s 6d. 


(Edited by C. W. Merrifield, F.R.S) 
ARMSTRONG’S ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 3s 6d, 
THORPE’S QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS, 4s 6d. 
THORPE’S and MUIR’S QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS, 3s 6d. 


(Just ready 
*,* Other Text-Books in active preparation. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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This day, in 8vo, price 12s. 


WILLIAM CARSTARES: a Character and 


Career of the Revolutionary Epoch (1649-1715). By Ropert H. Story, 
Minister of Rosneath. With Portrait engraved by Jeens, 

“ William had, however, one Scottish adviser who deserved and possessed more 
influence than any of the ostensible ministers. This was Carstares, one of the 
most remarkable men of that age. He united great scholastic attainments with 
great aptitude for civil business, and the firm faith and ardent zeal of a martyr 
with the shrewdnex<s and suppl ‘ness of a consummate politician. In courage and 
fidelity he resembled Burnet; but he had what Burnet wanted, judgment, self- 
command, and a singular px wer of ke: aping seerets. There was no post which he 
might not have aspired to if he had been a layman or a priest of the Church of 
England.”—Macaulay's History of England. 


By SEA and by LAND: 


Egypt, India, Ceylon, Australia, New Zealand, and America,—All Round the | 
World. By HENRY ALLWORTH MEREWETHER, one of Her Majesty's Counsel. 
Crown 8¥o, Ss 6d. [This day. 


T oe ‘ 7 ae 
WORTHIES of ALL SOULS. Four Centuries 
of English History, Illustrated from the College Archives. By MONTAGU 
Burrows, Chichele Professor of Modern History at Oxford, and Fellow of | 
All Souls. 8vo, 14s. [This day. 


YU-PE-YA’S LUTE. 


English Verse. By AUGUSTA WEBSTER. Extra feap. 8vo, 38 6d. [This day. 


The HIGHER SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES 


in GERMANY. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. With a New Preface, comparing 
the Policy of the Prussian Government towards Roman Catholic Education 
and Roman Catholicism with that of the English Government in Ireland. 
Crown 8yvo, 63. (Just ready. 


A FRENCH GRAMMAR 


LOGICAL PRINCIPLES. By 
Language and Literature at Owens College, Manchester, 
4s 6d. 


The SACRED 


GIONS. Two Lectures deliveredin St, Pau 
R. W. Cuurcnu, M.A., Dean of St. Paul's, 18mo, 


Lady BARKER’S FIRST LESSONS in the 


PRINCIPLES of COOKING. 18mo, Is, [This day. 


LIFE of JOHN COLERIDGE PATTESON, 


Missionary Bishop of the Melanesian Islands, By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, with Two Portraits engraved by Jeens, 30s. 

(This day. 
It is made up 


Extra feap. 8vo, 
(This day. 

EARLY RELI- 

By the Very Rev. 
[This day. 


POETRY of 
I's Cathedral. 
eloth, Is. 


“Miss Yonge’s work is in one respect a model biography. 
almost entirely of Patteson's own letters. 
and for all, his correspondence took the form of a diary, and as we read on 
we come to know the man, and to love him almost as if we had seen him.”— 
Atheneum. 


SACRED LATIN POETRY, 


Selected and Arranged for Use, with Notes and Introduction, by R. CHENEVIX 
TeENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Third Edition, Revised and Improved. 
Extra feap. 8vo, 7s. [This day. 


A MANUAL of INSTRUCTION for CONFIRM- 
ATION and FIRST COMMUNION, With Prayers and Devotions. By the 
Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D., Head Master of King's College School, London. 
18mo, cloth extra, red edges, 2s. [This day. 


St. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the ROMANS. The 


Greek Text, with English Notes. By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the 
Temple. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. (This day. 


St. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the GALATIANS. 


A Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. By J. B. Ligur- 
FOOT, D.D., Canon of St. Paul's, Fourth Edition, 8vo, 12s. [This day. 


A TREATISE on ELEMENTARY 
MECHANICS. For the Use of the Junior Classes at the University and the 
Higher Classes at Schools. By S. PARKINSON, D.D., F.R.S. 


Kevised, crown S8vo, 9s 64, (This day. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, Enlarged, extra feap. 8vo, 6s 6d. 


TRAINING in THEORY and PRACTICE. 
By ARCHIBALD MACLAREN. With Diagrams, Tables, &c. [This day 


This Edition contains a Practical Course of Training, giving directions for 
Exercise, Diet, Bathing. &e¢., from day to day, for the whole Course laid dk also 
a valuable Paper on the Sliding Seat, with Diagrams. 

» Ty nl ol 7 , YT “wy . 
RULES and EXAMPLES in 


T. DALTON, M.A.. 


ALGEBRA. By 
Part L., 18mo, 2s, : 
[This day 


the Rev Assistant-Master at Eton, 


MACMILLAN and CO., 





London. 


SPECTATOR, 


being a Trip through 


A Chinese Tale in 


based on PHILO. | 


HERMANN BREYMANN, Lecturer on French | 


Aware that he had left his home once | 


chiefly Lyrical. 


Fifth Edition, | 
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‘CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS, 
| a 
| Now ready, in 4to, cloth, price £3 7s, 


“An ICELANDIC-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Jused on the MS. Collections of the late Richard Cleasby. Enlarged and 
Completed by GUDBRAND Vigrusson, M.A. With an Introduction and Li ife of 
Cleasby, by (@. WeBne Dasent, D.C.L. (Part IIL, completing the work, 258.) 


“The greatest help to English philology that has yet been published.”"—7jmzs, 


The LOGIC of HEGEL. Translated from the 


Philosophical Sciences, By W. WALLACE, Fellow and 
With Prolegomena. 8vo, 14s. This day, 


Encyclopedia of the 
Tutor of Merton College. 


The THIRD BOOK of ST. IRENUEUS, Bishop 
With Notes and Glossary. By Henry Deane, 
[This day. 


of Lyons, against Heresies. 
B.D. Crown 8vo, 5s 6d. 


THESAURUS SYRIACUS.  Collegerunt 
Quatremére, Bernstein, Lorsbach, Arnoldi, Field. Edited by the very Rey. R, 
PayNk Situ, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Fasc. IIL, 4to, 21s. (Fase. I. and 
II., each 21s.) [This day, 





|'NEW VOLUMES OF THE CLARENDON PRESS 
SERIES. 


“Such Manuals, so admirable in matter, arrangement, and type. were never 
before given to the world at the same moderate price." — Spectator. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. Its Origin and Development. By W. Stu BBS, M.A., Regius og 
fessor of Modern History at Oxford. Vol. L, crown $vo, L2s [This day 


GENEALOGICAL TABLES, 


Modern History. By HererorD B. GeorGe, M.A., F.R.G.S, 











Illustrative of 
4to, 12s. 
[This dan, 


The WORKS of HORACE, Edited with Intro- 


ductions, Essays, and English Notes. By FE. C. WicKitAM, M.A., Head Master 
of Wellington College. Vol. I. Odes and Epodes. S8vo, 12s. (/mmedintely, 


COWPER. The Task, with Tirocinium, and 
Selections from the Minor Poems (1784-1799). Edited with Life and ‘ tes by 
H. T. Grirrvitu, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 3s. [Tris dm. 


A HISTORY of FRANCE DOWN to the YE AR 


1453, With Maps and ang By G. W. Kircuin, M.A.,, forinerly Censor o 


Christ Church. Crown 8vo, 10s 64. 


An ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. With a Preface on the Principles of French Ety- 
mology. By AvGUsTe Baacnet. Translated into English by G. W. Kitcuiy, 
M.A. Crown Svo, 1Us 6d 


SOPHOCLES. The Greek Text of the Plays. 
For the Use of Students in the University of Oxford. By Lewis Camp SELL 
M.A., Proiessor of Greek, St. Andrews. Extra feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


SOPHOCLES. 
Notes. For Schools. 
and EVELYN Abbott, M.A. 
ls 9d. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
QUATERNIONS. By P. G. Tart, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
the University of Elinburgh. Newand Enlarged Edition. 8vo, l4s. [7'is day 


LIVY: Selections for Schools. With Notes by 


fl. Lex WARNER, M.A., Assistant-Master in Rugby School. Part I, The 
Caudine Disaster. Extra feap. Svo, Is 6d. (This day. 


rT ° 4 . 
With Introductions and English 
Each Play separately. By Pri fessor Lewis CAMPBELL 
Part. IL, (Edipus Coloneus, Extra feap. $vo, 
(This day 





Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS, and Published by 
MACMILLAN and CO., London, Publishers to the University. 


THE LAND QUESTION 


The LAND QUESTION, with 
REFERENCE to ENGLAND and SCOTLAND. 
8vo, 10s 6d, 





SPECIAL 
By JOHN MACDONELL, Bar- 
| rister-at-Law. ; 

‘Ought to be on the table of every land reformer.’—L.raminer. 


The LAND WAR inIRELAND. A History for 


the Times. By James Gopk1n, Author of “ Ireland and her Churches.” 5vo, 128 


“There is probably no other account so compendious and so complete.”— 
Fortnight/y Revier, 
A PLEA for PEASANT PROPRIETORS: with 


the Outlines of a Plan for their Establishment in Ireland. By W. T. THORNTON, 
C.B., Author of a Treatise * On Labour,” & New Edi ‘rown Svo, 7s 6d 
[This da 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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This day, in 8yvo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 5s. 


THE FALL 


OF 


PRINCKE FLORESTAN 


OF 


MONACO. 


BY HIMSELF, 


WITH AN ILLUSTRATION AND BAT. 





ALSO, 


A FRENCH TRANSLATION OF THE SAME, 


IN A FEW DAYS. 





Patt Matt Gazetre.—* The book, however, is not likely to pass soon from the notice of the English, nor for that matter, 
of the Continental public, for we understand that the Prince is already having it translated for republication abroad. 
Those who have read only the extracts given above will not need to be told how amusing and happily touched it is. 
Those who read it for other purposes than amusement can hardly miss the sober and sound political lessons with 


which its light pages abound, and which are as much needed in England as by the nation to whom the author 


directly addresses his moral.” 


Tue Sranparp.—“ In an age little remarkable for powers of political satire, the sparkle of the pages gives them every claim 


to welcome.” 


Tus Damy News.—* This little book is very clever—wild with animal spirits—but showing plenty of good-sense amid all 


the heedless nonsense which fills so many of its pages.” 


Tur Giope,—* We need hardly say that under the banter and fun there is a good deal of sound sense.” 
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“Advertising is to Business what Steam-power is to Commerce.”—Macav.ay. 


MR. STPREETER, 


(LATE OF CONDUIT STREET), 


18 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W., 


SOLE INTRODUCER OF 


18-CARAT GOLD AND GEM JEWELLERY, MACHINE-MADE, 








Machine-made Jewellery, as manufactured by Mr. Srreerer, possesses the following 
advantages :— 


Ist. Quality: The gold used is 18-Carat, containing alloy to the extent necessary for the 
working of the metal, and no more, and is truly described “as honestly and legally 


Gold.” 
2nd. Price: The cost of production being greatly lessened, a corresponding reduction 
is made to the purchaser. 


3rd. Security from Fraud: A guarantee of the quality is always given on the invoice. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


MR. STREETERS 
MACHINE-MADE ENGLISH CLOCKS AND WATCHES. 








These productions demand attention for the following important reasons :— 


Ist, Interchangeability of parts. The fitting being regulated by a mathematical system, 
the errors and accidents incidental to hand-fitting are altogether avoided. 


2nd. Hard-rolled wrought brass and highly tempered steel are used in place of cast and 
untempered metals. The result arising from superior finish, increased strength, 
and greater durability, is the utmost economy of keeping in order. 


3rd. Economy in Repairs:—In the event of parts being broken, or otherwise injured by 
accident or rust, new pieces can be supplied at a less price than is usually charged 
for repairing the parts so injured. 


4th. Reduction in price. Purchaser saves fully 30 per cent. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


Note.--Mr. STREETERS NEW ADDRESS IS 
18 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


FACTORY—BURLINGTON STEAM WORKS, SAVILE ROW. 





“ The only way of obtaining Business is Publicity ; to gain Publicity —Advertise.” —BLACKWooD. 





LONDON: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the * SrgcratoR" Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, March 21, 1874. 
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